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PROTECTING DRINKING WATER 





Concrete Well Platforms Are Conducive to Health by Keeping 


Out All Impurities—Directions for Making. ° 





Even with an abundance of fresh 
air and wholesome food, the health 
of a country family is largely depend- 
ent on the purity of its drinking wa- 
ter. Since the principal source of 
farm water supply is the bored or dug 
well, the purity of the water is de- 
termined almost entirely by the ability 
of the well curbing and cover to keep 
out contaminating surface water. If 
the well is curbed near the top with 
solid concrete (or with blocks or 
brick laid in Portland-cement mortar) 
and is covered with, a concrete plat- 
form, the healthfulness of the water 
is practically assured. 

How to Make the Reinforced Platform. 

There are several methods of build- 
ing a concrete well platform. The 
choice is dependent on the manner in 
which the pump barrel and stock are 
joined together. In the illustration is 
shown a platform 5 inches thick and 
5 feet square, which contains a man- 
hole fitted with a concrete lid. The 
pump stock passes through the plat- 
form by means of a circular hole at 
the side and a part of the manhole 
opening. By this means the pump | 
stock and barrel can be joined togeth- 
er and slipped into position by a per- 
son working through the manhole. 
Afterwards the concrete manhole lid 
is set in place. Moreover this lid 
is heavy enough that it cannot be 
removed by a child. 

In preparing the well for a con- 
crete platform, see that 4 or 5 feet of 
the curbing near the top of the well 
is of solid concrete (proportioned 1: 
2:4), or of blocks or bricks laid up 
with cement mortar mixed in the pro- 
portion of 1 part cement to 1% parts 
sand. Carry the curbing 6 or 8 inches 
above natural ground level and grade 
the turf to this height so that surface 
Water will flow away from the well. 
Prepare to mold the cover on a wood- 
en platform of two-inch boards laid 
over the well or placed on a level spot 
of ground. For most wells, a platform 
5 feet square by 4 inches thick is 
sufficiently strong. To provide for a 
manhole opening, build a bottomless 
box, of 1 by 6-inch boards, 5 inches 
deep, 2 feet square at the top and 18 
inches square at the bottom—outside 
Measurements. Another plan is to 
have a tinsmith make a round bot- 
tomless tin form 5 inches deep, 2 feet 
in diameter at the top and 18 inches 
at the bottom, after the pattern of a 
large bottomless dish-pan. To eith- 
er manhole form attach a wooden 
block of the size and shape of the 
bump barrel or stock. Grease the 
Manhole frame and set it on the wood- 
€n platform, where the opening in the 
well cover is desired. 








Proportion the concrete 1 bag of 


Portland cement to 2 cubic feet of 
sand and 4 cubic feet of crushed rock, 
or 1 bag of cement to 4 cubic feet of 
Have the concrete just 


pit gravel. 





have been bored and spaced exactly 
like those in the pump base. Lag bolts 
or similar devices may also be used 
for this purpose. Finish the surface 
of the platform with a wooden float 
and steel trowel the same as for side- 
walks. If the greased tin form is 
used, the manhole cover may be cast 
at the same time as the rest of the 
floor. Reinforce the lid with short 
lengths of iron rods laid criss-cross. 
As a lifting ring use half of an old 








Sanitary Well Platform of Concrete. 


wet enough to flush a little cement 
mortar when tamped into place. Over 
the entire wooden platform, except 
within the manhole frame, spread 1 
inch of concrete. For reinforcing, im- 
mediately place on this concrete 5-foot 
lengths of %-inch iron rods running in 
both directions (criss-cross) and 
spaced 9 inches apart. Bend the ends 
to a hook-shape. 





Strengthen the plat- | 


bridle bit, or a hitching-post ring, the 
end of which is provided with a knob 
of twisted wire or with a nut and a 
large washer. If the wooden man- 
hole form is used, carefully remove 
it after four hours. One day later 
build the manhole lid the same as for 
the tin form with this exception— 
place greased paper or card-board 
around the edges of the opening to 


form around the manhole opening by prevent the new concrete from stick- 
placing an additional rod on each side, ' ing to that of the platform. To make 
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Concrete Well Platform With Manhole Cover Removed. 


Bring the cover to its full thickness the manhole lid lighter in weight, be- 
at once by tamping in the remaining fore placing the concrete, spread 1% 


four inches of concrete. 
be needed 3 bags of cement, 1-5 cubic 
yard of sand, 2-5 cubic yard of rock 
and 6 pieces of %-inch by 10-foot rods 
weighing 23 pounds. 

For fixing the base of an iron pump 


securely to the finished well platform, 
place in the soft concrete around the 
pump opening ordinary bolts (wash- 
ered and heads down) to the depth of 
4 inches. To locate these bolts cor- 
rectly, set them by means of a wood- 
en block or templet in which holes 





There will! inches of wet sand over the wooden 
. platform inside the manhole opening 


and then tamp in the concrete. Take 
care to place the reinforcing within 
one inch of;the bottom of the man- 
hole lid. } 


After the well platform is two weeks 
old, carefully remove the wooden 
boards on which it was built and set 
or lower it into place. Give the plat- 
form a slope of %-inch in the desired 
direction by placing a layer of cement- 





sand mortar between the well curbing 
and the platform. 
Other Plans of Making the Platform. 

Some persons prefer to make con- 
crete well platforms in two pieces 
with the division line through the cen- 
ter of the pump opening. By this 
means the pump barrel and stock are 
easily joined and inspection is readily 
provided for. In other cases where 
the pump and stock can be joined to- 
gether and lowered into the well as 
one piece, the concrete platform (re- 
movable) is made as a unit and with 
a single opening merely large enough 
to receive the pump stock. 

Concrete well platforms built ac- 
cording to these methods can be de- 
pended on to protect the well from 
mice, vermin and scrub water. In 
pure water there is health. 





OUR FORTHCOMING SPECIAL 
MISSOURI STATE FAIR NUMBER. 





In connection with the Missouri 
State Fair to be held at Sedalia, Mo., 
September 27-October 3, we will pub- 
lish an- important special number of 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD to be 
known as the MISSOURI STATE 
FAIR NUMBER, and which will fea- 
ture the “Big Show” of the State’s 
resources. 

This number will be published a 
week before the opening date of the 
Fair and will be an invitation to tbe 
farmers and agriculturists in Missouri 
and adjoining states to patronize it 
with their attendance, ‘ 

In addition to our regular circula- 
tion we will make an extra distribution 
of this number to the extent of several 
thousand copies. 





PIT SILOS CAN BE USED ONLY IN 
SECTIONS WITH DRY SUBSOIL. 





Pit silos will not be successful east 
of the ninety-eighth meridian in Kan- 
sas. There is danger of seepage 
water entering and spoiling the silage, 
experts at the Kansas Agricultural 
College say. Except on high and well- 
drained spots this type of silo also 
will be unsuccessful east of the nine- 
ty-ninth meridian. Information has 
come to the college recently of a num- 
ber of farmers in the state who are 
digging pit silos where they will.be 
failufes. The college has sent warn- 
ings to these farmers. One farmer in 
Saline county was digging a silo near 
the Sm River. Another in Marion 
county osed to put corn in a pit 
silo without cementing the walls. An- 
other ‘farmer had dug a silo near a 
creek bank. While the ground near 
this silo Was quite dry when it was 
built, water will seep in from the soil 
when the rainy season comes and 
spoil the silage. Pit silos can be used 
only in sections where the sub-soil al- 
ways is so dry that there is no seep- 
age water. That makes the pit type a 
Western Kansas silo. 
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The Pig Pen 


NEW HOG RAISERS 





Have Little or No Experience and 
Are Confronted With Problems. 


On account of conditions which 
have arisen during the last three 
years there has come about a great 
increase of interest in the livestock 
business throughout the northwest, 
and especially in the question w 
swine husbandry. I have _ noticed 
this both from the number of inquir- 
ies for advice and assistance, and also 
from the number of orders for pure 
bred swine for breeding purposes. 
Many people evidently are starting to 
raise hogs who have had little or no 
experience with many problems. Uf 
course, even the experienced hog men 
have problems and always will, but 
they have the advantage of knowing 
how to go about their solution. 





PREVENTING SWINE LOSSES. 


The heavy loss in hogs is largely 
due to transmissible diseases. The 
organisms that produce this class of 
diseases usually enter the body in the 
feed and inspired air. Hence muddy 
or dusty yards, especially if over- 
crowded and filthy, filthy feeding 
floors, troughs and hog houses are 
largely responsible for the preva- 
lence of hog cholera, swine plague, 
etc. As young hogs are less able to 
resist these diseases than healthy, ma- 
ture animals, the necessity of using 
preventive measures at this season of 
the year is of double importance. 

During the spring and summer wal- 
low holes are formed in the yards 
and pastures. In case the hogs run 
in a large lot or pasture during the 
summer, it is often considered un- 
necessary to clean and disinfect the 
small yards and hog houses, and 
they become filthy and dusty. Muddy 
yards are especially objectionable, as 
they soon become filthy. 

If necessary the sanitary condi- 
tions of the yards can be improved 
by draining them, keeping the wallow 
holes filled in and taking the hogs 
out for a few months every year. The 
unused lots can be cleaned and put 
to good use by plowing and sowing 
them with oats, rape, cow peas, etc. 

In no place on the farm are disin- 
fectants so necessary as in the hog 
houses and yards. Whitewash should 
be used about the houses at least 
once during the year. Every two or 
three weeks the houses, feeding floors, 
troughs, etc., should be sprayed with 
a disinfectant. The tar disinfectants 
are the most convenient to employ. 
These should be used in not less tnan 
2 per cent water sorutions. 

An occasional spraying or dipping of 
the hogs in a one per cent water solu- 
tion should be practiced. 

Young hogs should not be given 
crowded quarters. In order to keep 
them in a healthy, growing condition, 
a proper diet should be fed. Healthy 
individuals possess a certain amount 
of power to resist disease, and this 
plays no small part in preventing it, 

The entrance of disease-producing 
germs from outside sources should be 
carefully guarded against, especially 
if hog cholera is present in the neigh- 
borhood. The danger of carrying the 
germs in the mud and filth that may 


Pork Machines of a National Repu- 
tation. You win, if the last word is 
from J.P.Vissering,Bx. 9,Alton, Ill. 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap. 

E. J. REED. OBLONG, ILL. 














Hogs, Shetland Ponies send 


Mule-foot 
Sigh-yzielding Seed Corn. 
Danlap, . 0, Box 474. 


stick to the shoes of a person who 
has walked through yards where hogs 
are dying of “cholera” should be 
recognized. Dogs, horses, cattle, 
stray hogs and wagons may also act 
as carriers of disease. The oppor- 
tunity for crows, buzzards and dogs 
to distribute disease is not great in 
sections of the country where tne car- 
casses of the dead hogs are disposed 
of by burying. Hogs from other herds 
should be placed in quarantine for 
three weeks before allowing them to 
mix with the herd. 

Keeping the hogs under the best 
sanitary conditions possible, and using 
the necessary precautions in prevent- 
ing ‘infection from the outside, is the 
most satisfactory method of avoiding 
loss from this class of diseases.—R. 
A. Craig, Veterinarian, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Indiana. 





PIG PASTURAGE. 


Peas and oats make good pasture 
for hogs when the crop is grown to 
maturity and harvested by the hogs, 
but as an annual pasture it is a more 
expensive green pasture, the amount 
of pasture furnished considered, than 
is rape. For harvesting with hogs at 
maturity the peas should predomi- 
nate, in the mixture and have the 
start in growing. The oats are grown 
simply to hold the peas up so that 
they will not set heavily, yield well 
and cure properly. 





PROFIT AND GROWTH. 


In which is there the greater profit, 
raising calves or pigs? 

If a farmer has plenty of skimmilk 
and the pigs can have some forage 
plants, they will probably pay a bet- 
ter return for the milk than any other 
stock on the farm, except poultry. 
Nevertheless, if he wishes to maintain 
his dairy at its best, it will be neces- 
sary for him to raise his own calves. 
Both have a place on a well-regulated 
farm. 

What breed of hogs 
quickest growth? 

This depends more on type than on 
breed. The Berkshire will be ready 
for market at as early an age and on 
as little feed as any. 


make the 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 


No charge will be made for announcing in 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 


Poland-Chinas. 
Sept. 5—Jas. T. Ellis, Adrian, Mo. 
Sept. 6—J. C. Stalter, Jasper, Mo. 
Oct. 1—D. C. Lonergan, Florence, Neb. 
Oct. 2—A, C. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo. 
Oct. 10—N. R. Riggs, Lawson, Mo. 
Oct. 14—Jno. Riley & Son, Cainesville, Mo. 
Oct. 15—Frank Brummett, Carthage, Mo. 
Oct. 16—W. H. Charters, Jr., Butler, Mo. 
Oct. 16—Freeman & Russ, Kearney, Mo. 
Oct. 16—J. M. Nesbit, Aledo, Il, 
Oct. 16—W. O. Garrett, Maryville, Mo. 
Oct. 17—T. BH Durbin, King City, Mo. 
Oct. 18—Andrews Stock Farm, Lawson, Mo. 
Oct. 18—Jno. M. Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 
Oct. 21—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
Oct. 21—F. M. Anderson, Lathrop, Mo. 
Oct. 22—C. E. Conover, Stanberry Mo. 
Oct. 23—A. B Hale, Cameron, Mo 
Oct. 23—Veny Daniels, Gower, Mo. 
Gct. 283—Deming Ranch, Oswego, Kan, 
Oct. 23—J. H. Baker, Butler, Mo.; sale at 
Appleton City, Mo. 
Oct. 24—A. J. Swingle, Leonardville, Kan. 
Oct. 27—Herman Gronniger & Sons, Ben- 
dena, Kan. 
Oct. 28—W. R. Webb, Bendena. Kan. 
Oct. 29—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich dill, Mo. 
Oct. 30—Harry Wales, Peculiar, Mo. 
Nov. 1—F. H. Hassler, Manning, Ia. 
Nov. 1—John Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 
Nov. 3—Joe Schneider, Nortonville, Kan. 
Nov. 6—W. E. Williams, Silex, Mo. 
Nov. 7—U. 8S. Byrne, Saxton, Mo. 
Feb. 5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butler, Mo. 
Feb. 10—C. L. Hanna & Son, Batavia, IIl. 
Feb. 14—L. E. Klein, Zeandale, Kan. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan. 
Feb. 19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo. 
Feb. 19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
Feb. 19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan. 
Feb. 21—W. A. Baker & Sons. Butler, Mo 
Duroc-Jerseys. 
Oct. 10—Otis P. Crammer & Son, Summit- 
ville, Ind. 
Oct. 31—Prairie Gem Stock Farm, Royal, Neb. 
Nov. 7—E. C. Jonagan, Albany,~Mo. 
Nov. 8—E. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 
Nov. 11—F. P. Sylvester, Hennessey, Okla. 
Jan. 24—S. E. Bakle & Sons, Prophetstown, 
Ti 


7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo. 

13—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, Mo. 

28—Prairie Gem Stock Farm, Royal,Neb. 
. I. C. Swine. 

13—L. A. Gibbs, Bdina, Mo. 

14—Geo. E. Norman & Sons, Newtown, 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Oct. 
Oct. 








Mo. 
Oct. 15—J. H. Harvey, Maryville, Mo: 


The Shepherd 


SHEEP RAISING AND LAMB FEED. 





The following discussion of the 
place for sheep on the farm is taken 
from the introduction of Bulletin No. 
77 of the Idaho Experiment Station: 

In the central and far eastern 
States small flocks of sheep are 
found on a large‘ percentage of the 
farms. It has een found that ewes 
and lambs on the farm will make 
use of and do well on some farm 
wastes and feed material unsuited to 
other animals; that sheep consume 
and keep down 90 per cent of the 
various farm weeds and help in hold- 
ing down brush and _ undergrowth, 
will make good returns from rough 
and unproductive land and return th- 
farmer a fleece worth $1 to $2.25 
and a lamb that can be sold at from 
$3 to $7 in late summer or fall. And 
the farmer does not miss the feer 
stuffs that go to produce these readilv 
valuable products. 

There is a similar field for small 
flocMS in Idaho and other north-west- 
ern states. In the northern and cen- 
tral parts of the state, summer fallow, 
foul with weeds could be cleaned up 
and made to yield a profit through 
sheep. Lanes, rough lands, after- 
math following the hay crop, and 
wastes of the grain fields are often 
of little value, but could be utilized 
to great advantage by sheep. Rough- 
age for keeping a small band of ewes 
over winter is ordinarily abundant. 
Great areas in these sections do not 
grow enough mutton to enable the 
local butcher to depend for even a 
reasonable percentage of his neces- 
sary supply. 

In southern Idaho are grain and 
hay fields to be cleaned up, sugar 
beet bran, with a feeding value for 
sheep of $3 to $5 per ton, native 
pastures often contiguous to the ir- 
rigated ranch, and blue grass and 
various sowed mixtures that can be 
kept growing vigorously until late in 
the fall by irrigation. If the irrigated 
experimental farm at Gooding, Idaho, 





——<—=_ 
conducted in co-operation by the Dp 
Vision of Irrigation Investigations of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Idaho Experiment Stati 
one-half acre of irrigated mixeq Das. 
ture has been set aside for Sheep 
pasture. During the summer 
1912 this pasture easily carrieg six 
mature Lincoln rams and jg how 
carrying eight ewes and five lambs, 

Geo. V. Leighton of the Boise gy. 
ley has received as high as $2 per 
acre cash rental for blue glags and 
white clover pasture grazed by sheep, 

Sheep diversify the farming 8ys- 
tem, giving the farmer an addeg 
source of income, and, as in the 
lamb feeding, benefits to the lang 
must be recognized as _ important, 
There is a double source of income 
from the wool and the lambs 
coming in at different seasons of 
the year. The westernstates are 
practically free from serious handi- 
caps to the Mississippi Valley and far 
eastern sheepman. There are dogs 
and internal parasites. Dogs have 
been known to bother in a few parts 
of the west, only. In many sections 
coyotes are a menace. A tightly 
fenced yard for the sheep at night as 
a rule protects from the latter, Ip. 
ternal parasites that have driven 
sheep off of many farms in the blue 
grass regions, here are practically u- 
known.—E. J. Iddings, Animal Hus- 
bandman, Idaho Experiment Station, 








BREEDING UP. 


The farmer who has a flock of in- 
ferior ewes of mixed breeding way 
bring about great improvement by 
the continued use of improved breed- 
ing rams, but if this improvement is 
to be made permanent, he must 
keep up a systematic selection of the 
ewes kept for breeding purposes. As 
the flock more nearly reaches per 
fection, the necessity of selecting the 
breeding ewes with equal considera- 
tion becomes more apparent. 





Small ads are the medium through 
which you can reach the buyer and 
seller alike. 
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Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
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“The Dairy 


b, AIRY COW AS A FOOD 
PRODUCER. 











have given a good deal of at- 
tion of late to the crisis in the cat- 
wysiness, and particularly to the 
eof supply of feeding steers in 
i» pot distant future. There is an- 
phase of the cattle business that 
«not be overlooked. It is quite 
sot that in the future beef cattle 
4) continue to advance in price, for 
» simple reason that the cost of pro- 
ing beef is increasing not merely 
ihe United States, but in all the 
ze countries as well, in fact, the 
wd over. Wages at best can ad- 
we no faster than the cost of liv- 
ny In fact, they have not as yet kept 
bs with it; and therefore, the num- 
ly of people to whom beef is a lux- 
must continue to increase. Those 
4) can not procure beef except as a 
wy must depend more and more on 
w other products of the cow—milk, 
bier, cheese. All these are cheaper 
wsidering taeir nutritive value than 
¢,and always will be, because they 
4 be produced cheaper, says Wal- 
lees’ Farmer. 
the history of all countries is that 
; land advances in price, and the 
heping of live stock is seen to be 
essary to maintain soil fertility 
ng thus maintain the advance in 
ye, farmers turn more and more to 


yirying, With beef as a by-product.. 


hen it comes to the production of 
md values, one dairy cow is worth 
veral calf raisers. The milk that 
required to put, say, four hundred 
pnd of weight on the new-born 
aif during the summer season has 


wreral times the food value of the| 


al. Fifty per cent of the gross 
eight of the calf has to be practi- 
uly thrown away. You can not eat 
le bones, and the edible portion is 
ult water. Milk, on the other hand, 
is Wholly edible, and almost entirely 
igestible. Hence, if you want to 
nuee food for the hungry with 
«onomy, we must turn to milk, but- 
ler, and cheese. 
The world history of the cattle 
wsiness is very interesting. Where 
ld is cheap or grass can be had for 
tothing, we can well afford to grow 
tives. It is the best way to get 
mlue out of grass; sometimes the 
aly way. When land advances until 
cannot keep an ordinary cow for 
te chance of an ordinary calf, we 
mde up our cattle and grow better 
lalves, If land still keeps on ad- 
wcing, we begin to milk, sell the 
litterfat, rear the calves by hand, 
Mbstitute carbohydrates for butter- 
li, feed the calves on skim-milk, and 
tie the pigs a share. 
-Itland still advances, there is noth- 
4g left but to milk and feed the hun- 
f people more largely on milk, but- 
tt and cheese. We may not like to 
it. We may say we won't tie our- 
Hes to a cow’s tail; in short, that 
" “don't have to”; but sooner or 
tT We do it, because we find that 
" must either do that or worse. 
is hisory. Do you suppose the 
d Dutch could live without 
ying; or the farmers on _ the 
ainel Islands, or those on the high- 
Weed lands of England? 
€ Same forces are operating in 
country. The dairy cow has driv- 
"thesteer out of New England, New 
wk and Pennsylvania, andis driving 
out of Ohio, northern Illinois and 
nsin; in fact, from all sections 
afford a profitable market for 
» butter and cheese. That is one 
the reasons why beef is high. The 
0 produce more edible food out 
88 and grain than the steer can. 
lakes about as much grain to put a 
of dressed beef on the steer as 


It 





it does to grow a pound of butter. You 
can now get about as much nutriment 
for about 12 cents in milk as you can! 
get in beefsteak for which you pay 20 
cents. 

Meat growing will not go out alto- 
gether, however. The dairy cow’s calf 
furnishes some in the shape of veal. 
When her milking days are over, she 
furnishes some beef. Over a large 
section the dual purpose cow will 
furnish beef as well as milk. But 
when land advances to a point when 
we will be obliged to divide our 
farms, then farming will become an 
eighty-acre, twenty-cow, silo and al- 
falfa proposition. This will not ‘take 
place this year or next, nor in the 
next ten years; but it will come, and 
come quite as fast as we can get 
cows educated up to giving milk in 
large quantities and of high quality, 
and farmers educated to milking and 
earing for them. 

When that time comes, and as fast 
as it comes, the special purpose dairy 
cow will come to her own: The Hol- 
stein when milk is sold as milk or 
cheese, the Guernsey and Jersey when 
it is sold as butter-fat. Until the land 
is divided up, farming will continue 
more a quarter-section proposition; 
and the dual purpose cow will largely 
hold the fort, for the reason that she 
and her calf are fitted to utilize the 
roughage that would otherwise goto 
waste. She will not furnish as much 
milk as the special purpose dairy 
cow, nor as much beef as the special 
purpose beef animal; but she will pay 
for her keep in milk, and often more, 
leaving the calf for profit, and the 
manure and skim-milk as pay for the 
labor. 

In short, the cow can furnish more 
food value as a milk cow than as a 
producer of beef; and the more rapid 
the growth of our cities, and the low- 
er the cost of distribution, the more 
rapid will the farmer become a dairy- 
man, particularly on high-priced land. 





LIVE STOCK EXPERTS STUDY 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 


Contagious abortion in cattle has 
become the cause of such enormous 
losses and the source of so much an- 
noyance to the stockmen of the state 
that special investigaitons to find a 
means of control or eradication have 
been carried on during the last two 
years at the University of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. The results 
of these investigations are so prom- 
ising that the legislature has recently 
passed a law, which went into effect 
July 1,making a small appropriation 
available for the use of the depart- 
ment of veterinary science to con- 
tinue the work. Compared with the 
losses annually incurred by Wiscon- 
sin stockmen the fund is exceedingly 
small, for a conservative estimate by 
careful observers places the annual 
loss in this state from this one disease 
at $3,500,000. With the yapid growth 
in the dairy industry the losses will 
certainly increase unless steps are 
taken to control the malady. 

Experience has shown that the in- 
fected cow is more dangerous in 
communicating the disease to other 
cattle than the herd bull. This fact 
has made it apparent that promiscu- 
ous interchange of cattle is a common 
way by which the infection is spread 
from) herd to herd. In order to stop 
this some experts have suggested 
that traffic in cattle from herds in 
which contagious abortion is known 
to exist be limited or prohibited. 
Whatever plan is finally adopted must 
have the support of the majority. 

Veterinarians, farmers and breed- 
ers in the state are being urged to 
inform the university authorities in 
regard to any interesting observa- 
tions they have made or may make 
which have a bearing upon the solu- 
tion of the important problems of 


controlling abortion in cattle. 





Cattle 


CATTLE IN ARGENTINE. 








A Packing House Representative 
Gives His Impressions After 
a Visit to South America. 





Robert E. Conway, general mana- 
gerof the packing plant of Armour & 
Co., in East St. Louis, Ill., recently 
returned from South America, where 
he inspected the cattle raising, pack- 
ing and shipping industries. He sailed 
from New York May 31 and arrived 
there Tuesday on his return, fifty 
days of the intervening time being 
spent on the ocean, twenty-five days 
each way, which left sixteen days for 
seeing the country. 

Conway says the inspection of cat- 
tle in South America is as rigid as in 
the United States, and the packing 
houses are models of cleanliness. 

“When I returned to New York I 
read that Dr. A. D. Melvin, chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, De 
partment of Agriculture, had gone to 
South America to look into inspec- 
tion methods,” said Conway. 

“The cattle in the Argentine Re- 
public are equal to our good native 
beef cattle, not equal to our best 
corn-fed natives, but fully as good as 
the average marketed here. 
are grade Shorthorn and Polled An- 
gus stock, and are fed on alfalfa, of 
which seven crops a year is not an 
unusual yield. Corn is not used 
there. 

“The method of buying is entirely 
different from the system here. Each 
packing house has a head cattle buy- 
er, who remains at headquarters. He 
has a staff of assistant buyers, all of 
them ‘capable af speaking Spanish 
perfectly. Most of them are natives. 
When the head buyer knows of a 
bunch of cattle ready for the market 
he sends an assistant to look them 
over. 

Cattle Bought by the Head. 

“The assistant reports to his chief 
how many of the cattle are ready for 
market, how many are nearly ready 
and how many must be kept, and the 
approximate time before they are 
ready for market. 

“He also makes an estimate on the 
weight of the cattle, and from this 
data the head buyer figures out his 
offer of so much a head. In this 
country we say how much a pound 
we will give, and then weigh the cat- 
tle. This system is unknown down 
there, the negotiations being on so 
much a head with the weight guessed 
at. When a drove of cattle is pur- 
chased it is generally agreed that the 
buyer shall accept deliveries of a cer- 
tain number a week. It is not un- 
common for a herd of 5000 or 10,000 
cattle to figure in one transaction, 
and in such cases deliveries are usu- 
ally made 1000 to 1500 a week. 

“The steers I saw marseted weigh- 
ed from 1300 to 1500 pounds, and the 
average price was a little more than 
$70. The same steers on this mar- 
ket would have been worth about 
$125 each. 

“I was impressed by the quality of 
dressed carcasses, none of them 
showing bruises. , This was partly 
accounted for by the general custom 
of driving cattle to market instead of 
shipping them, and partly due to the 
gentleness of the animals. The cat- 
tle of that country are big, sleepy- 
eyed animals, and even on big ranges 
are as gentle as if they had been 
raised as pets. 

“Englishmen are active handlers of 
cattle raised in the Argentine and 
they find the Americans keen rivals, 
so keen that I understand the Brit- 
ish representatives thought it would 
be a bright thing for the Argentine 
Government to bar Americans. As 
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the cattlemen of the Argentine found 
it profitable to have cattle prices 
boosted by the Americans, the sug- 
gestion was not considered. 

“Swift & Co. have two large plants 
established, one in La Plata, the oth- 
er at Montevideo. The Armour plant, 
material for which is now en route, 
will be in La Plata. Its capacity will 
be 2500 cattle and 5000 sheep daily, 
and it will be ready to begin business 
about January 1, 1915. 

“I found very little disease in Ar- 

gentine, but I understand there is 
more of it in Brazil. Under the rigid 
inspection system in force down there 
these diseased animals are barred 
from the market. 
“Argentine has 29,000,000 cattle. 
This is about the number the country 
had two years ago, the natural in- 
crease having been reduced by two 
years of dry weather, the worst the 
country ever had. Barring a return 
of this condition, the herds should in- 
crease about 2,000,000 a year, for it 
is not the custom down there, as it is 
here, to sell the heifer calves. ~ In 
fact, the use of veal is very light com- 
pared to what it is here. 

“Promoters are busy turning the 
western plains of Brazil into big cat- 
tle ranches. The country, the cattle 
business and the climate of Western 
Brazil are similar to our western 
plains of thirty years ago, except that 
the winters are probably not so se- 
vere. One company has a herd of 
80,000 cattle on these plains and other 
organizations have large herds graz- 
ing.” 





UNITING THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 





The management of the National 
Dairy Show at Chicago have launched 
what should be an intensely interest- 
ing feature of this year’s show, name- 
ly a “Round Table Talk,” the purpose 
being to assemble the breed men, the 
farmer, the milk producer, the milk 
dealer, the creamery man, the ice 
cream manufacturer, fhe cheese mak- 
er, the butter man, the machinery 
people, the agricultural college dairy- 
men, the agricultural press represent- 
ative, and the railway men who look 
after the dairy industry, around one 
table looking one another in the eye 
and discussing in an amicable way 
the best methods of procedure to 
advance the interests of the Dairy 
Cow in America, says Inland Farmer. 

It is not within the most sanguine 
hope of the getters together of this 
group that all can go by peacefully, 
but where can you get a bunch of men 
who are doing things that always 
agree? With men of the class who 
have been appointed as delegates to 
this Round Table, much good should 
emanate from the meeting for the 
whole industry, and the National 
Dairy Show is taking its position as 
a clearing house for all things “dairy’ 
in this move, and resilts from this 
first getting together of every branch 
of the dairy industry will be closely 
waiched. Something must be done 
to bring the dairy industry up to 
scmewhere near takinggcare of home 
demands, at least, and the Knights of 
the Round Table look like a good 
nroposition. 
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ST, LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


Mr. B. H. Fennewald spent a few 
days’ vacation at his old home at Mar- 
tinsburg, Mo., this week. 


H. H. Yeager, of Nebo, IIl., topped 
the market Thursday with a load of 
67 hogs, which were sold by Clay, 
Robinson & Co., at $9.15. 

B. E. Atchley of Sleeper Mo., came 
in Monday with a load of lambs’ which 
were sold straight at $7.75 by the 
Henry Commission Company. 


L. P. Pemberton, of Miller County, 
Mo., came in Monday to the National 
Stock Yards with two loads of cattle 
which were sold by Blakely-Sanders- 
Mann Commission. Co. 

Eidson, Webster & Saunders, of 
Washington County, Ark., were on the 
market with two cars of cattle which 
were satisfactorily sold by Cassidy- 
Southwestern Commission Co. 


Horace McNeil of Bond County, IIL, 
was on the market Thursday with 
cattle and hogs, topping the calf mar- 
ket at $10.75, which were sold by the 
National Live Stock Commission Co. 

R. E. Wasson, of Ozark, Mo., on 
the National Stock Yards market Mon- 
day with five loads of steers which 
were sold by the Wasson Commission 
Company at very satisfactory prices. 


W. A. McCandless, of Benton Coun- 
ty, Mo.,was on the market last week 
with one load of 180-pound hogs which 
sold at $9.10 per hundred by Cassidy- 
Southwestern Commission Company. 


J. B. Greer, a prominent stockman 
and banker of Scott County, Mo., was 
at the National Stock Yards Monday 
with one load of cattle, which were 
sold by Milton-Marshall Commission 
Co. 

John Binkley, of Miller County, Mo., 
shipped in two cars of mixed cattle 
Tuesday, which were sold by Moody 
Commission Co. Mr. Binkley reports 
the drouth very severe in his section 
of the state. 


Tom Sisson & Co., of Dunklin Coun- 
ty, Mo., was on the National Stock 
Yards market Monday with two loads 
of Arkansas cattle which were sold on 
the native side by Milton-Marshall 
Commission Co. 


W. F. Buster, a cattle shipper of 
Macon County, Mo., accompanied a 
shipment of two loads of hogs and a 
load of cattle to market Monday, 
which were sold by Blakely-Sanders- 
Mann Commission Co. 

W. T. Latham, of Moniteau County, 
Mo., accompanied a shipment of three 
loads of steers of his own feeding to 
market Wednesday, which were sold 
by Moody Commission Co. at prices 
very satisfactory to him. 

George Basye of Howard County, 
Mo., was on Monday’s market with 45 
head of steers which sold for $7.90 by 
Woodson-Fennewald Commission Co. 
Mr. Basye is one of the largest feeders 
and shippers in Howard County. 


John Kearse, of Coatesville, Mo., 
had 101 64-pound lambs on Monday’s 
market at the National Stock Yards 
which were sold by Dimmitt-Caudle- 
Smith at $7.75, within 10 cents of the 
extreme top of market that day. 

E. P. Harned, of Cooper County, 
Mo., was on the market Monday with 
a consignment of cattle, including 
three cars of 1460-pound southwest 
steers which were sold at $8.35 by 
Woodson-Fennewald Commission Com- 
pany. 

Keith & Blackwood, of Shelby Coun- 
ty, Mo., marketed 80 hogs, averaging 
190, Friday, at $9.20, the top of the 
market for that day. They also came 
in Saturday with a load of 77 hogs, 
averaging 176 pounds, which sold at 
$9.25, within 5 cents of the top of 
the Saturday market. The sales were 


made Ly Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Com- 
mission Co. 

J. Polk Fancher, of Kingston, Ark., 
one of the oldest shippers coming to 
this market had two cars of sheep on 
Monday’s market which were sold by 
Stewart, Son & McCormack at prices 
considerably in excess of his expecta- 
tions. 


Bookout & Jefferson, Benty Coun- 
ty, Ark., shippers, were on the Na- 
tional Stock Yards market last week 
with a load of hogs averaging 170 
pounds. The hogs were sold by Cas- 
sidy-Southwestern Commission Co., at 
$9.12%. 

George Chalfant, an extensive cattle 
dealer of Pulaski County, Mo., was on 
the market Monday with two loads of 
cattle and hogs. He was well pleased 
with the sales made by the Moody 
Commission Co., that handled his con- 
signment. 

William Meyer, of Cooper County, 
Mo., topped the lamb market Thurs- 
day with a load of 67-pound lambs. He 
also topped the sheep market at $4.00 
per hundred. The National Live Stock 
Commission Co. handled these con- 
signments, 


C. L. Little, of Hamilton County, 
lil., was represented on the National 
Stock Yards 
with one load of hogs, averaging 194 
pounds which were sold by Cassidy- 
Southwestern Commission Co., at $8.90 
per hundred. 

W. M. Fry, of Marion County, Iowa, 
marketed two loads of hogs on the Na- 
tional Stock Yards market Monday, 
being represented by Milton-Marshall 
Commission Co. Mr. Fry ships all 
his live stock here in preference to 
the Chicago market. 

Otto Ponder, of Miller County, Mo., 
was on the National Stock Yards mar- 
ket Wednesday, with a car of south- 
west lambs which brought the top of 
the market for lambs from that sec- 
tion of country. They were sold by 
Moody Commission Co. 

C. S. Garrett, of Callaway County, 
Mo., came in Monday with two loads 
of stockers and feeders which were 
sold by Woodson-Fennewald Commis- 
sion Company. Mr. Garrett is one of 
the most prosperous feeders and ship- 
pers of Callaway County. 

W. T. Wright of Lawrence County, 
Mo., came in to the National Stock 
Yards market Monday with a load of 
cattle and a load of sheep which were 
sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Com- 
mission Co. Mr. Wright was very 
well pleased with the sales. 


D. J. Roots, of Callaway County, 
Mo., came in Wednesday with one car 
of cattle, which sold for $8.85, and one 
car of hogs which brought $8.25 per 
hundred, being sold for him by Moody 
Commission Company. Mr. Root said 
they were all money-makers. 


J. C. Morris of the firm of Morris 
& Griffith, prominent merchants and 
bankers of Webster County, Mo., ac- 
companied a shipment of four cars of 
cattle to the National Stock Yards 
Monday, which were sold satisfacto- 
rily by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Commis- 
sion Co. 

Dodds & McDonald, Dent County, 
Mo.’s, most prominent shippers, mar- 
keted two cars live stock Monday. 
Their lambs sold at $7.75, the extreme 
top of market for this class, while 
their sheep also topped the market, 
the sales being made by Stewart, Son 
& McCormack. 

R. M. Dunnavan, of Callaway Coun- 
ty, Mo., was on the market at the 
National Stock Yards Tuesday with 21 
head of steers, averaging 1408 pounds, 
which were sold by the Shippers 
Live Stock Commission Co. Mr. Dun- 





market last Thursday |’ 


pre was very well pleased with the | 
price obtained. 


Theodore Evans of Howard County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Monday with 20 steers, aver- 
aging 1333 pounds, which were sold 
by Henry Commission Company at 
$8.40 per hundred. Mr. Evans is a 
big farmer and feeder and always pat- 
ronizes this market. 


D. W. Holstlaw, of Iuka, Ill., was on 
the market Thursday with a car of 
sheep, which were sold straight at a 
price equal to the top of market by 
Clay, Robinson & Co. Mr. Holstlaw 
is a big shipper and generally tops 
the market. He is noted for the fancy 
calves he ships to market. 

J. P. Moore of Fairfield, Ill., topped 
the market Monday with two cars of 
hogs averaging 211 pounds, at $9.32%, 
Mr. Moore also brought in a load of 
lambs and sheep, the lambs averaged 
70 pounds that topped the market at 
$7.85, while the sheep topped at $4.00. 
The sales were made by the National 
Live Stock Commission Co. 


Benjamin D. Cade of the firm of 
Cade & Lightfoot of Morgan County, 
Ill., was on the market Monday with 
a mixed load of sheep and cattle, 
which was sold by Fry, Hanna & Har- 
rison Live Stock Commission Co. Mr. 
Cade also shipped in a load of horses 
which were sold at auction by Hol- 
land-Nugent-Maxwell Horse and Mule 
Co. 

I. N. Shantz, of Conway, Mo., one of 
the biggest shippers on the Frisco 
Railroad, sold on Monday’s market a 
string of 75 head of stock steers at 
$6.60, being represented in the sale 
by Stewart, Son & McCormack. Mr. 
Shantz accompanied this shipment in 
person. He reports very dry weather 
in his locality and crops in poor con- 
dition. 

J. W. Armstrong, cashier of the 
Bank of Richland at Richland, Mo., a 
prominent farmer and cattle raiser, 
was on the market Monday accom- 
panied a shipment of two loads of 
cattle. His grass cattle sold at top 
prices for that class. He also topped 
the feeder market with a load of 1011- 
pound steers at $7.10. The sales were 
made by Moody Commission Co. Mr. 
Armstrong reports very dry weather 
and says the corn crop will not make 
over 35 per cent of a normal crop. 





SAVE YOUR caTtye 


In spite of the discour 
pect before the live stock 
southern Illinois, Missourj a 
sas on account of the dam 
corn crop, yet the more in 
farmers know that impulsiye ° 
should not be the order of 7 
Facing the probability of haying 
buy corn or to incur unusual ing 
either in building silos or om 
making especial arrangements ‘. 
for his stock, the farmer jg tea 
to say “What is the use” and let 
cattle go to markets already 
burdened with thin or half-fat hn 
But to the man who keeps hig 
clear and is in position to Make thes 
traordinary effort required, 4, 
should be a valuable return veel 
can market good beef later in 
year. 

Some of the best Posted auth 
ties, men and institutions, who 
the long view are urging CO-Oper 
tion between all people interesteg 
the business to the end of maintaini 
our supply of cattle. Mr, Trayy 
Vice-President of the National Stoq 
Yards National Bank, who hag give 
this subject a great deal of study, 
whose Bank is as closely ident 
with the live stock business as 
other institution in the west, hag wr 
ten a letter to interior bank cor 
pondents urging them to give th 
live stock men every possible encoy 
agement to stay with their atts 
This letter reads in part as follows: 


age . : 


“The prolonged drouth in a numia 
of corn growing states, as is naty 
in such cases, causes farmers 
stock growers to become very mu 
alarmed and in many instances { 
consider shipping to market practical 
their entire holdings of cattle an 
hogs. Such action would inevitabh 
result in a greater slump in price 
with a corresponding loss to shipper 
as well as a further depletion of 
already meager supply of these ail 
mals on farms. 


“In our opinion the present is pec 
liarly a time when every effort shou 
be made to hold all kinds of live ste 
and especially cattle. The history 
the live stock industry is that period 
of this kind have always been follow 
ed by higher prices, and that tho 
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gecessfully weather such 
hs, although put to great expense 
doing, are uniformly well re- 
4 for tneir action. 
“af you feel that the matter is worth 
, we believe you can render your 
aes great service by advising 
»» them along these lines and by 
yaging them to keep cool, if pos- 
Cad by all means to avoid sacri- 
, any of their stuff that is not 
it for market.” 
the argument made is backed up by 
aes taken from the records of the 
touis National Stock Yards, 
p are undoubtedly reliable. The 
aes show that after the drouth of 
iwi beef cattle increased from a min- 
m of $5.65 per cwt. in 1901 to a 
ipimum of $7. 65 in 1902, and that 
op was an average gain in the 
ies on this class of cattle in 1902 
925 per cwt. Feeder cattle sold 
the terrific drouth of 1901 at from 
09g to $4.85 per cwt., and yet were 
ing in 1902 at $4.85 to $5.75 per 
an average gain of $1.25 per cwt. 
mere was almost a like proportional 
» after the drouth year of 1911. 
Ref cattle selling in 1912 at an aver- 
ne gain of $2.85 per cwt., and feeder 
itle selling at a gain of $1.70 per 
over 1911 prices. 
These figures clearly indicate that 
wowner, Who can by any means avoid 
should sacrifice any part of his 
wk, particularly his cows and young 


suf 


FEEDER STEER DEFINED. 


The judges meaniie the St. 
mis Live Stock Exchange appointed 
pick the winners in the Live Stock 
feporter’s contest for the best de- 
wiption and definition of a ‘Feeder 
fier” have decided that first prize 
longs to Miss Pauline Chandler of 
wriland Lawn, Columbia, Mo., for 
the best general description of a feed- 
steer, and for the best definition 
dafeeder steer Mr. Mark H. Mairs 
Milan, Mo. 

Miss Chandler’s description of a 
feder steer is as follows: 


A Feeder Steer. 

(By Miss Pauline Chandler.) 
‘Steers for feeding that will gain 
tap and sell high are Shorthorns, 
digus and Herefords, or as near the 
fst cross as possible. They should 
short legged, low built, with broad, 
tp body. Better if dehorned. 

Muscled close down to the _ hock, 
lick broad hams, widening fast to the 
i), very long from coupling to tail 
ime, Avoid the rat-tailed kind as 
Meh condition is the result of in- 
Weeding or loss of vitality and con- 
Mittin. These seldom show any 
@in and often grow worse. 

The coupling should join smoothly 
a broad loin, wide across the top of 
te hip. Ribs starting high on back 
be and continuing oval like around 
tdep broad body. Ribs should extend 
Hthe hip bone to fill the flat sunken 
Wpearance. (It has been said it re- 
fies a barrel of corn to fatten the 
lilofa pig; if so, it would take two 
tls of extra corn to fatten the 
face Where there should be two ribs. ) 
The body should be well propor- 
lined, low and round like over the 

ders. Avoid the sink behind the 

ders, Should be thick and full 
"ound the heart. Straight on top and 

m lines. Wide across the breast; 
k, strong arm. Full brisket. Broad 
t tapering nicely from shoulders 
lean cut throat-latch. Must carry 

head well up, ears standing up 

uly as drooping ears denote a 

of cold breeding and such bred- 

often results in a rough knotty 
and detracts from the selling 


The face should be broad, tapering 
® muzzle with wide commodious 
8; wearing a smile-like appear- 


ance. This indicates constitution and 
thrift. 

Color and suit of hair always follow 
good breeding. - 

For short feed weights should be a 
thousand pounds. For long feed eight 
to nine hundred pounds. Flesh must 
be considered, although size is of 
little importance if uniform.” 


The Short Definition. 
(By Mark H. Mairs.) 

“A steer whose constitution is such 
as to make him hardy and a good en- 
durer of varying temperatures, cap- 
able of taking on a good fill and al- 
ways looking full, stretchy enough to 
make a good gain and yet compact 
enough to dress out a high percentage 
of beef, with flesh enough to go as 
beef in sixty days, or if desired could 
be fed a year making a good gain and 
retaining the qualities required in 
dressing out a high percentage of 
beef.” 





FIGURES TELL THE STORY. 


Monday’s hog bulk at the St. Louis 
and Chicago markets contrast most 
forcibly. Here are the actual figures: 

Market Monday’s Bulk 
a Serer roe $8.90 to $9.20 
Chicago 7.80 to 8.60 





WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 


Cattle and Hogs Lower—Liberal Of- 
ferings but Quality None the Best 
Off 10c to 15c—Sheep Firm. 


Receipts Monday—Cattle, 8500 head; 
hogs, 8500; sheep, 5500; horses and 
mules, 1100. 

Cattle—While the run was liberal, 
yet very few good steers were includ- 
ed and nothing on the strictly choice 
to prime order. However, the quality 
was fair. There was a good propor- 
tion of fat steers and plenty of the 
medium to handy weights. No good 
yearlings were received. The market 
was rather slow and unevenly lower 
and prices a flat dime under last 
week’s close, although in places sell- 
ers reported losses of a big 15c and 
these cases were numerous. Medium 
grade steers in places declined even 
further than that, they being called in 
places 25c lower. A couple of loads 
of good quality steers brought the 
top, which was $8.70, and there was a 
good showing that sold at $8.15@ 
8.50. 

Heifers enjoyed a fairly active trade 
and prices on the best kinds were 
steady. However, the medium grades 
of which there was a fair run, were 
rather slow sellers and prices were a 
shade to dime easier. A load of steers 
and heifers brought $8.50, which 
topped the butcher market. Most of 
the heifers sold at $6.50@7.25. 

Feeder and stocker trading was con- 
fined to the local buying and specu- 
lators. Supply of quarantine cattle 
amounted to 80 car loads. Early sales 
were made at steady prices. 


Hogs—The market opened on a 
strong, active basis, but was soon 5@ 
10c lower and later full 15c lower 
The close was on a weak basis, but the 
hogs were pretty well cleaned up. A 
load of nice hogs, weighing 212 
pounds, topped the market at $9.32% 
and this also was the top of all West- 
ern markets, as the highest price in 
Chicago was but $9.30 and in Kansas 
City $8.90, St. Joseph $8.80, and in 
Omaha the best they could do was 
$8.25, or $1.07% under the top here. 

Quite a lot of shipping and butch- 
er hogs of light to medium weights 
sold at $9.25 and better, while the 
plain grades and those sold late ip 
the day went at $9.10@9.25. Good 
mixed and heavy hogs sold at $9@ 
9.15, and the fair mixed and plain 
heavy hogs at $8.65@9.00, and some 
old plain big packers at $8@8.50, 





® HOG SALESMAN 
J. W. Bowles 


BELL, EAST 636 


J. W. Bibb 
E, C, Chambers 
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CATTLE SALESMEN 


W. R. Wilson 


SHEEP SALESMAN 
J. H. Simecock A. K. Miller 
J. W. Johnson 


KIN., ST. CLAIR 1305 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS ANSWERED PROMPTLY 
J. W. BIBB, Manager 


Shippers Live Stock Com. Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 
Solicit Your Consignments ef 


CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP 





Reference: 


mOROROMOHOROEOECOEO 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


National Stock Yards National Bank 
Bank of Eolia, Eolia, Mo 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 
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S. TOM BOOTHE FRANK G. 


CATTLE, HOC 


McCHESNEY 


UNON LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO. 


SELLERS OF 


WILLIAM J. RICE 


S AND SHEEP 


EXPERT SALPSMEN IN EVERY Sap ay ia ay 
Long Distance Phones: Bell, Bridge 561; Kinloch, St. Clai 
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while the throw-out rough 
sold at $7.50@8.00. 

Best lights sold well up around the | 
top of the market, that is, 
weighing less than 165 pounds with 
quality, went at $9@9.30, best pigs | 
under 125 pounds at $8.30@8.75, me- 
dium grades at $7.75@8.40, fair grades | 
at $7@7.65 and some common ones un- 
der $7. 


Sheep—Supply liberal, and as there 
was a good demand the market was 
on an active basis and prices were 
steady to strong on all good fat of- 
ferings. Most of the arrivals were 
lambs and these found ready sale and 
buyers would have taken many more. 
Sheep also sold promptly. 

Several lots of lambs sold at $7.85, 
which was the top of the market, and 
the same as the best price the latter 
part of last week. Other good fat 
lambs sold at $7.35@7.75, fair to me- 
dium grades went at $6.75@7.25, and 
the culls at $4.50@5.75. Buyers did 
not sort the lambs very deep. South- 
west lambs sold up to $7.75. 


HORSES AND MULES. 





Horses—The Eastern trade was not 
extra good, as buyers from tais sec- 
tion were scarce. There were a few 
buyers from this section of the coun- 
try and they were taking animals of 
about the usual Eastern type. The 
Southern States supplied the bulk of 
the buyers at the auction and they 
were not slow by any means in bid- 
ding on material suitable. 

Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@ 250 
Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 
Eastern chunks, ex. quality.. 160@200 
Eastern chunks, plain 100@135 
Southern horses, ex. quality. 
Southern horses, plain 
Choice drivers, with speed. . 
Saddlers 150@250 
PD el Mere pees yee 5@ 20 


Mules—There is a good market for 
big mules of quality and weight and 
in all cases they are bringing steady 
prices. Commission men say cotton 
feeders are selling fairly vee. 

16 to 16% hands 
15 to 15% hands 
14 to 14% hands 
12 to 13% hands 


Pe ee 


E°C@ 75 
175@275 





those | 


125@150 } 


a 























packers | WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 


HOGS? 


What shall we do with hogs? This 
| is the question that has been put to 
|us repeatedly lately. Many people 
| have fine bunches of spring pigs al- 
most ready to begin to feed. With 
| corn at 80c and hogs going down, it is 
a doubtful question in their minds 
whether they can afford to feed them. 
Gains with corn and tankage have 
been made at $4.55 per 100 Ibs., with 
oil meal and corn at $4.61 per 100 
Ibs., corn at 60c and tankage at $45 
per ton, oil meal at $30 per ton. A 
cheaper supplement than any of these 
|if it can be bought not higher than 
$1.60 per hundred with corn at pres- 
ent high prices in Red Dog flour. Hogs 
can be fattened on this without the 
use of corn at all, but a small amount 
of corn would be advisable if it does 
not get higher than at present. The 
following mixture at present prices 
will make pork at a profit even at 
6c per lb.: Red Dog flour 200 Ibs., 
wheat bran, 300 Ibs., corn, shelled. 50 
Ibs. This mixture should be soaked 
18 to 24 hours before feeding.—C. M. 
Long in Holden Progress. 








Luce & Moxley’s (Shelbyville, Ky.) 
herd of Herefords at the New York 
State Fair won every first premium 
except one, including all the cham- 
pionships and the cup offered for the 
best animal of any breed. There were 
four herds of Herefords, four herds of 
Shorthorns and three herds of Angus 
in the competition. 

S. P. Emmons & Son, cattle men, 
and Smith brothers, of Thompson, 
Adrian County, Mo., hog fanciers, took 
practically all of the premiums in their 
class at the Bowling Green, Ky., fair. 








PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 


Shorthorns. 
Oct. 2—A. O. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo. 
Oct. 14—C. J. McMasters, Altona, Til. 
Nov. 6—S. P. Emmons & Son, Mexico, Mo, 
Hereford Cattle. 
Dec. 30-31—Mousel Bros., Cambridge, Neb. 
Feb. 12-13—Nebraska Hereford Breeders’ 
Assn. at Grand Island, Neb. 

Holstein Cattle. 
Oct. 21—Woodlawn Farm, Sterling, Til. 
Feb. 3-4—Henry C. Glissman, Omaha, Neb. 

Cattle. 


Red Poll 
Gct. 15—Frank Davis, Holbrook, Neb. 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Oct. 22—W. F. Eckles, Green City, Mo. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON OOUNTY WHITS. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
er on our own farm, from the ss 
t seed. No one has better seed, 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 

same prices. Better order early. 
co. D. Lyen, R1. Georgetown, Ohie. 


- Horticulture 


ALFALFA FOR SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS LAND. 


By Sebastian S. Seiler 

Since there has been so much said 
and written about Alfalfa within the 
history of the Illinois Alfalfa Grow- 
ers ’Association it seems almost use- 
less for me to attempt to add any- 
thing new. 

The growing of alfalfa in Wabash 
county and in Southern Illinois in 
general is no longer an experiment 
but a reality on a number of farms. 
In the summer of 1906 I commenced 
in an experimental way. About the 
middle of July I broke one and a half 
acres of wheat stubble ground, plow- 
ing it about eight inches deep, and at 
intervals of about ten days disked 
the ground until the 21st of August, 
then harrowed and dragged until the 
ground was well packed and in gar- 
den-like conditoin. After all this came 
the sowing, which was done at the 
rate of twenty pounds of seed to the 
acre, using a broadcast seeder, and 
following this gave the ground a 
light harrowing with a_ spike-tooth 
harrow. 

The following season (1907) I cut 
four cuttings of hay, making an aver- 
age of one ton for each cutting. 

In the meantime, during the sum- 
mer, a like amount of ground was 
prepared, and in very much-the same 
way, and seeded on the 24th of Au- 
gust, thus giving me three acres of 
alfalfa to harvest the following sea- 
son. Only three cuttings were taken 
off, yielding, however, four tons of 
hay to the acre. A _ fourth cutting 
might have been made, but owing to 
the scarcity of pasture I turned the 
calves and lambs into the lot (this 
being the only green spot on the 
farm). 

The summer of 1908 was very dry 
in our section of the country, hence 
we were notable to break the ground 
that was allotted to seed with alfalfa. 
When fall came, with rains in the lat- 
ter part of September, I prepared 
three acres of ground, which had 
been broken for wheat, and seeded 
the alfalfa on the first day of Octo- 
ber—this being so late the plants did 
not get sufficient start to withstand 
the winter. There were quite a num- 
ber of plants that survived, and these, 
in additoin to the volunteer wheat 
that was in the ground, were cut 
about the middle of June following 
and put up as hay, after which the 
ground was disked each week until 
August 17, 1909, when I again seeded 
it. The ‘grasshoppers being so very 
plentiful that fall, destroyed about an 
acre around the borders of the fields. 

In the season of 1910 I made the 
first cutting on the 21st of May, pro- 
ducing fully two tons to the acre; 
the second cutting on the 11th of July, 
producing one and a half tons to the 
acre; the third cutting on the 20th of 
August, producing one and a half tons 
to the acre; the fourth and last cut- 
ting on the 10th of October, producing 
about one ton to the acre. In all, six 
tons to the acre for the entire season. 

In the meantime (August 15, 1910) 
I sowed four acres more, making in 
all twelve acres of alfalfa on ground 
that had never been limed nor sown 
with bacteria. Six of these twelve 
acres were planted to corn this spring 





because bluegrass was getting quitea 
start. I might add here that the corn 
looks very fine and had the prospect 
of a large yield, but the prevailing 
drouth has damaged it to a considera- 
ble extent. 

During the season of 1911 I sowed 
six acres of heavy clay land that had 
been in red clover and which I cov- 
ered with stable manure from where 
alfalfa had been fed, therefore getting 
the bacteria in that way. This field 
was lined at the rate of two tons per 
acre just before seeding on the 15th of 
August. 

I have at this writing (August 4th) 
seventeen acres broken, rolled, disked 
and limed (two tons to the acre), 
which tract I expect to seed to alfalfa 
as soon as there is sufficient moisture 
in the ground. 

From my small beginning, seven 
years ago, there are about two hun- 
dred acres of alfalfa growing in our 
county at the present time, and if the 
season is favorable, there will be a 
like amount seeded to alfalfa this fall. 

For successful growing of alfalfa, I 
want to urge the importance of 
thorough cultivation and preparation 
of the soil, for upon this, in the main, 
depends the result of the effort. 
Inoculation may be necessary on 
most of our Southern Illinois farms, 
and this can be obtained from a good 
field of alfalfa or from the soil in 
which sweet clover grows, as the bac- 
teria from sweet clover is the same 
as that of alfalfa. I also am of the 
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opinion that most of our soil needs | 
lime. 

The field which I first seeded to 
alfalfa has been cleared twenty-four 
years, and lies along a ditch which 
drains land on which there is some 
sweet clover growing, which leads me 
to believe that the soil had been in- 
oculated with the bacteria from sweet 
clover, as I had not sown any bac- 
teria. There are twelve acres that I 
have in alfalfa that have been under 
cultivation for sixty years or more. 
This land [| have covered well with 
stable manure and where alfalfa hay 
was fed, and am inclined to the opin- 
ion that I am getting the bacteria in 
that way. 

Thus far I have fed and am feed- 
ing about all the alfalfa that I have! 
grown, and find it most excellent for 
all kinds of stock. This season I 
have pastured one six-acre lot with 
forty hogs, and in addition have cut 
two fair crops of hay and at present 
am pasturing the field with hogs and 
cattle with good results. 

Wabash County, small as it is, has 
a large acreage of good land and 
some that might be characterized as 
poor or indifferent. The growing of 
alfalfa would, in my judgment, im- 
prove every acre that is tillable. Fur- 
ther, I believe that most of the soil 
of Southern Illinois can be made to 
produce alfalfa and, if the effort to 
promote such production were per- 
sisted in, a vast improvement would 
be made in the productiveness and 
therefore the value of all our lands. 





There was $23,500,000 worth of ag- 
ricultural products harvested from a 
part of the 500,000 farms in Texas 
during the month of July. Compared 
with the same month last year this is 
an increase of $3,495,000, and the gain 
is largely due to better marketing 
methods employed in selling the farm 
crops and to an increased production 
of fruit and truck this year over 1912. 
Every week day is harvest time in 
some section of the State, and dur- 
ing May and June this year some of 
the larger farmers worked two shifts, 
day and night, as well as Sunday, 
gathering the enormous grain crop 
During the year 1912 the yield of farm 
products had a farm value of $662,- 
000,000, but the total this vear is ex- 
pected to exceed this sum by several 
, Million dollars. 





extra trip to town for repairs. 


A convenient household wrench. 


BEFORE 


THE GROCODILE WRENGH 


All Around Handy Tool for Home, Farm and Shop 


FREE With One Yearly Subscription to 
Colman’s Rural World 
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DIES 


My 


RE-THREADING 


PIPE W 
aie RENCH 


Six Handy Farm Tools in One 


THE CROCODILE WRENCH is drop forged from the finest tool steel and 
scientifically tempered. Every Wrench guaranteed against breakage. It is 


A pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver and three dies for cleaning 
up and re-threading rusted and battered threads; also for cutting new threads 
on blank bolts. Dies will fit all bolts used on standard farm machinery, 

Teeth and dies are case-hardened in bone-black, making them hard and 


The dies on this wrench alone would cost $1.50, and would be worth more 
than that to every farmer, as they would often save valuable time, besides an 


Requires no adjustment; never slips; is simple and always ready for use. 
Will work in closer quarters than any other wrench. 
Handy tool tu carry on a binder, reaper, mower, etc. 
Handy for removing all removable calks. 
Light, strong, compact and easily carried in the hip pocket. 
A real farm tool. 
Sent, postage prepaid, with one yearly subscription to COLMAN’S RU- 
RAL WORLD, $1.00. Send in your order at once. 
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KEEPING COMBS IN SUMMER. 





“How can one keep surplus combs 
during the summer months. I have 
no trouble in keeping them up to 
July, but from then on to the middle 
of September, or when the weather 
turns cold for fall, I am _ troubled 
with the larvae of the wax-moth get- 
ting into them and often ruining a 





part or all of those which are not 
held by the bees.” 

The keeping of combs through the} 
whole year, at any time when there 
are not enough bees to occupy them, | 
from winter’s loss, sale of bees, or| 
any other cause, is something which 
sooner or later confronts every apiar- 
ist. Half a century ago our fathers 
melted up all combs for the wax 
they contained if they had not bees 
enough to give sufficient swarms so 
that they might be hived in them, 
knowing full well that the hives con- 
taining such combs would hold only 
a mass of cocoons and webs in the 
fall if they tried to keep them over. 


Four decades ago someone found 
that combs could be kept indefinitely 
by subjecting them to the fumes of 
burning sulphur of sufficient strength 
to kill the wax-moth and its eggs, 
provided the combs were then kept 
in a moth-proof room or repository. 
A little later it was found that, if the 
combs were exposed to the air and 
light, each comb being separated 
from the next by two or three inches, 
all those not having pollen in them 
could usually be kept perfect through- 


ther attention. 

By giving those having pollen in 
them to the bees, little loss ever oc- 
‘curred where the room in which they 





| furnish air and light. 


out the summer months without fur-|, 





| were stored had plenty of windows to 
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We also sell STOVER GASOLINE ENGINES. 

‘Weber Imp. & Auto Co.. 1900 Locust st.,8t. Louis 

er attachment cuts and 


q : throws in piles on har- 


vester or in winrow. Man and horse cut and 
shock equal with a corn binder. Sold in 
every state. Price only $20.00 with fodder 
binder. J. D. Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes: 
“Your corn harvester is all you claim for it; 
cut, tied and shocked 65 acres milo, cane and 
corn last year.” Testimonials and calalog 
free. showing pictures of harvester. Address 
PROCESS MFG. CO., Dept. 12, Salina, Kans. 
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Where the 
combs contained honey it was neces 
sary to use screens at these windows 
in order to keep the bees from carry 
ing this honey off. , 


At the present time no well-todo 
apiarist thinks of melting up combs 
for the wax they contain, with no oth- 
er reason for doing so than the fear 
of their being destroyed by the lar 
vae of the wax-moth, if he has # 
room that can be sufficiently venti- 
lated so that the temperature may 
fall below zero on some winter night. 


After a trial of several years [col 
cluded that the very best place t 
preserve empty combs was in the 
hives. I think I hear someone ask- 
ing, “Do not the moth-worms destroy 
the combs in hot weather when they 
are left in the hive out of doors: 

No, not if the hives containing 
them are piled up in such a Way tha 
the moths cannot get into these pi 
after the combs have been subject . 
to cold of sufficient amount to Kill a 
life in the eggs or larvae. The gp 
must be wintered out of doors, s 
where they will freeze —G. M, Doo 
tle, Borodoni, N. Y., in Gleanings. 
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The Poultry Yard 


AILMENTS AND COMMON SENSE 
TREATMENT. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It is the 
truth sickness visits the yards of the 
beginner more frequently than it does 
the yards of the veteran. And why? 
surely the beginner aims to give his 
flocks the best of care, sparing neither 
time nor expense, but, withal that 
there is something lacking—there is 
a reason for it. 

To the veteran, the art of preven- 
tion is worth more than the art of 
cure. He believes in doctoring the 
slight ailments, but will not tolerate 
a down-right sick bird on the place. 

On the farm of the writer there 
is a building that contains a number 
of cages. If it is noticed that a 1owl 
has a cold, it is at once removed 
to one of these cages and treated to a 
one-grain quinine pill each night for 
three nights in succession. Generally, 
in a week’s time the bird is well. 
If, however, the cold would be a bad 
one, from a half to a full teaspoon- 
ful of whiskey is added to the drink- 
ing water. If the face is swelled, it 
is bathed with hot water and rubbed 
with vaseline. If after that the bird 
seems to grow worse, off goes the 
head. 

If a droopy fowl is found, it is re- 
moved to a cage, given a family liver 
pill, and in a week’s time there is a 
change for the better or worse—if 
worse, off goes the head. 

The veteran is particular about 
cleanliness; he avoids overcrowding; 
he does not believe in close, tight-fit- 
ting houses; he feeds onty the purest 
of foods. 

Fowls cannot stand drafts any more 
than can human . beings, but they 
want fresh air. 

The beginner, with kindness in his 
soul, builds an air-tight house, which 
is in reality more cold to the fowls 
than those open front houses. They 
may be comfortable at night, but 
during the daytime, if the fowls are 
not left outdoors, they will stand 
about the pen inactive, and suffer 
more if compelled to scratch. They 
need the fresh air,and the light. 

Exercise and the proper food are 
the keynotes of success. It is nat- 
ural for a hen to be busy, and it is 
safe to say that the idle hen is not a 
well one. Keep them in good health, 
being careful that they do not get 
such food as will over-fatten, and 
they will keep busy, and it is the 
busy hen that pays her board and 
leaves a neat profit for her owner. 

It will pay to whitewash the in- 
terior of every pen both spring and 
fall. It is the only way to sweeten 
the place to keep down vermin. 

And here, too, is another point. 
There can be no health where lice 
are allowed to thrive. With all pre- 
caution it is not always possible to 
keep a house entirely free from these 
pests, but by strict cleanliness it is 
possible to keep them down to such 
Small numbers that they can do no 
Particular damage. We not only clean 
up the manure daily, and whitewash 
ihe premises every year, but every 
week or so we pour kerosene on the 











BHGGS FOR HATCHING—165 for $1.60 
80 for $2.76, 100 for $6.00. From Ex 
hibition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
ingle Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 


a ven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
ER, 


ress EK. W. 


G Lock Box 104 
Farmington, Mo. 








REDUCED PRICES OF EGGS. 
For the months of June, July and Aug 
only we will sell White Wyandotte, Col- 


-umbian Wyandotte and S. C. White Leg- 


m Eggs at $1.25 per 15; $3 for 50; 


for too. For Light Brahma Eggs, $2 for 
15; $3 for 30. Address Michael K. Boyer. 


x Z, Hammonton, Atlantic Co.,-New 


roosts, and in the corners of the 
nest boxes, and sprinkle insect 
powder among the nest material. It 
is seldom that we see a louse, and 
if we have a bird that has “gone 
light,” or is droopy, it is so from 
some other cause than vermin. If more 


question, as well as in feeding so 
that the flock will not over-fatten, 
there will be less cases of reported 
“cholera.” Is it not strange that 
when we hear of _ ravages. of 
cholera it almost invariably is among 
the flocks of either a beginner or a 
careless man? 

Another good method for prevent- 
ing disease is to disinfect the houses 
every month or so by burning sulphur 
in them. Take an old iron vessel and 
set it in the center of the pen. ‘Then 
take a pound of sulphur and wrap it 
in a newspaper. See that every win- 
dow is closed, and that all the rows 
are out of the house. After setting 
a light to the paper get out of the 
building and close the door. It will 
not take long before the interior of 
the pen will be black with smoke. 
Allow it to burn for an hour or more, 
after which open up the doors and 
windows and let the place air well be- 
fore the fowls are ready to go to 
roost. This fumigation will not only 
kill and eradicate any disease germ 
that might be in the building, but it 
will also destroy all vermin that the 
fumes will reach. 

Another common cause of sickness 
is inbreeding. We realize in saying 
this that we are apt to raise a dis- 
cussion, for it is surprising how some 
of the very best poultrymen in the 
country still cling to the belief that 
inbreeding is not harmful. But their 
number is becoming smaller every 
year. Inbreeding no doubt retains 
certian markings and characteristics 
of a strain, but it does not maintain 
ruggedness. We find, after quite a 
number of years’ experimenting, that 
new blood can be gradually added to 
a flock and not harm the strain’s trade 
marks, but it must be judiciously 
done. Introducing new blood reck- 
lessly is as bad as inbreeding, and 
therefore the poultryman is compelled 
to study the question well, and to se- 
cure his new blood only from such 
sources as are in line with his own 
stock. M,. K. BOYER. 

Hammonton, N. J. 





TAKING THE HENS THROUGH 
THE MOULT. 





With the arrival of “dog days” 
comes the most critical time in the 
life of our hens, the time of the un- 
nual moult. The shedding of the old 
feathers and the growing of the new 
plumage comes just at the time when 
the vitality of the hen is at low ebb. 
The long laying season, together with 
the hot weather, have pretty’ well 
drained her strength and brought her 
to the place where she needs special 
care if she is to go into the winter 
season in full vigor, and ready to do 


her share in replenishing the egg 
basket. 
In a normal moult, about four 


months are required for a complete 
change of plumage, the first feathers 
beginning to fall about the first of 
July. During the fore part of the 
moult, egg production is not mate- 
rially decreased. But as the process 
advances and the drain on the sys-| 
tem incident to the growth of new | 
plumage increases, egg production 
gradually drops off until, by the Ist 
of September, it has practically ceas- 
ed. As a general rule, egg laying, 
having once stopped, will not begin 
again until the new coat of feathers 
is complete. 

Fortunate indeed is the poultry 
raiser who can successfully bring his 
hens through the moult and get them 








to layitg again by the middle of No- 


care should be given to this louses 
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Fertilizers.’’ 





Profit in Wheat 


Wheat is profitable if the yield is good. A good 

yield is insured by using the right fertilizer. 

No crop gives better profits for a small fertilizer expen- 
diture provided intelligence is used in buying, and a 
fertilizer is used that is suited to the soil. 
fertilizer will increase the wheat crop, but why not get the 
one that will give the best profit? This is the kind in which 
the phosphate is balanced with 


POTASH 


Insist on 6 to 8 per cent. of Potash in wheat fertilizer. Some of 
the best growers use 10 per cent. If you have trouble in getting 
such brands buy Potash and add it yourself. We will se 
you in any amount from 1 bag (200 lbs.) up. Write us for 
prices, naming amount needed, and for free book on ‘‘ Fall 
It will save money for you. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., NEW YORK — 42 BROADWAY 


Almost any 


it to 








vem ber. 


For, in that case, they will | food, grow thin, and will, when kill- 


probably continue to lay right through | ing time comes, weigh less than when 


the winter. 
they do not get through the moult in 


On the other hand, if| first cooped with the expectation of 


| fattening them. 


time to commence laying before cold | 


weather comes on, they probably will | 


not begin laying until spring. 
is the reason why poultrymen 
wish to produce winter eggs ‘for 
ket are so anxious to get their 
through the moult early. 

As a means to this end, some 
advog@ated forcing the moult. 


who 
mar- 


have 
This 


the hens for a week or ten days, and 
then putting them on a heavy ration 
of rich food. While this treatment 
will cause the hens to moult ‘quickly, 
yet careful experimental evidence has 
10t shown it to be entirely successful 
in the matter of later egg production. 

it is the general concensus of opin- 
ion that it is best to let Nature take 


her feed and care, are as nearly ideal 
as possible. 

The feeding of moulting hens should 
not differ greatly from the feeding of 
laying hens. Both eggs and feathers 
are rich in nitrogen, so that food 
which is adapted for making eggs is 
also adapted for making feathers. 





The poultryman who grades up and 


will 
best in 
from careful 


Improvement 
do their 


progress. 
cease. None 
thing. Success comes 
and thoughtful work. 
invite and develop 
dreamed of. Don't 


troubles 
mistake and get 
grade. Proper grading requires skill, 


ness. 





James Snyder, of Frazier, 
claims the distinction of owning the 
largest incubatorin the United States. 
It occupies a large building construct- 
ed especially for it, and requires 3000 
eggs to fill it. Mr. Snyder has already 
hatched over 10,000 little fowls and is 
engaged with another setting. The 
farm occupies 205 acres, and its yards 


ducks makes a sight todarouse the | 





interest and admiration of anyone. 





It is not to be wondered that there | 
are so many failures made in prepar- | 
ing turkeys for market, when it is 
taken into consideration the course so 
many breeders take in fattening their 
birds. It is a mistake to pen up a 
flock of turkeys for the purpose of 
fattening them. Turkeys are of a 
wild nature, and as soon as they are 
cooped begin chasing one another 
about and constantly worrying for 
freedom. They soon tire of their 





Neglects will | 
never | 


on the down grade instead of the up | 


This | 





If you haven't an abundance of pa- 
tience the chicken business is not 


| your fort, once said a prominent poul- 


hens | 


try judge to a new aspirant. Patience 
is only one of seven factors, too. 


| Some of the others are perseverance, 


| tion to 
may be done by practically starving | 


quick perception, a kind heart, ambi- 
succeed, and paying proper 
all the little things that fit 
as success factors. Prosper- 
fruit tree that has to be 


heed to 
together 
ity is a 


| climbed after, and grows higher up on 


her own course, while man simply 
sees to it that the environment in 
which the hen lives, together with | 


the hustle tree. 


OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS. 





To secure new or renewal subscrip- 
tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
we Offer yOu choice of the following 
premiums with the RURAL WORLD 
for the regular subscription price of 
$1.00: 


RURAL WORLD and Twice-a-Week 


Globe-Democrat 
RURAL WORLD and Twice-a-Week 
Republic, and Farm Progress. .$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and large United 
States Flag.......... nohedears $1.00 


,RURAL WORLD and the Crocodile 


not down is the one that meets with | 
never | 
any- | 


Wrench (six handy farm tools in 
one) 
RURAL WORLD and the Speedy 
Stitcher (mend your own harness at 
home) 
RURAL WORLD and one Rust-Proof, 
Antiseptic Oil-Pad Razor...... $1.00 


|RURAL WORLD and Government 


study and a strict adherence to busi-| 


Land Book (Official) 132-p.....$1.00 


| RURAL. WORLD and Richard Boyl- 


Mo., | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





ston Hai¥s $2 Book on Farriery, 
that should be in the hands of all 


horse owners..... évstnanea ee Po 
RURAL WOFLD and McCall’s Fashion 
Magazine, one year........... $1.00 


RURAL WORLD and The American 
Messenger (monthly), interdenomi- 
national religious magazine, one 
WEE 2: 0: gsathiits ogame Keema nates $1.00 


with thousands of white chickens and | RURAL WORLD and “Making Money 


on Farm Crops,” illustrated book, 
288 pages, cloth, price $1; Fruit 
Grower and Farmer, all three. :$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and Course of Les- 


sons on Real Estate...... oe +. $1.00 
RURAL WORLD and Fruit Grower 
and Guide Book...... bus eed $1.00 
RURAL WORLD and Farm and Home, 
nc Ste fen iwntnee - -$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and American Maga- 
SRB. 5 89055 35 cebube owt sat kas -$1.75 


We will renew your subscription to 
the RURAL WORLD and send the 
paper one year to a friend for...$1.00 
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ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 








Norman J. Colman. 








Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
year. Advertisers will find the RURAL 
WORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is = when the time paid for 
has expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with chis notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
wo confers on all its readers that 
we will for a limited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer's can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. mone? 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
cashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 


The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 














Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 
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Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 














Get your feed ready before buying 
your stock. This is the sure-way to 
succeed, 





Every farmer’s home should have 
a water supply and a bath room. When 
you get these conveniences your fam- 
ily will be much more comfortable. 





No farmer can afford to be with- 
out a good practical farm paper. It 


is the best investment he can make. 
See our combination offers on re- 
newals, 





The RURAL WORLD is printed for 
the farmer and his family. It will 
be better every week. Look at your 
label. Now is the time to renew. 
Thank you. 





Now that the drouth is broken, the 
up-to-date farmer will prepare for the 
‘fall by increasing pasturage. Now is 
the time to arrange for an abundance 
of feed for live stock. You cannot 
have too much. 





Cleanliness is next to Godliness. 
The man who believes in and prac- 
tices this will be well rewarded. To 
fully measure up to requirements you 
must have sanitary houses, barns, 
dairies, pens and yards. 





Reports from all quarters are unan- 
imous that the good roads movement 
has taken hold of the people of the 
country generally. There is no doubt 
about the beneficial effect of this 
work, as the improvement of the 
roads seems the most necessary of all 
things remaining undone. Good roads 
mean shorter hauls to market, they 
will enhance the value of land, make 
automobiling through the country a 
pleasure, will help the schools, and 
the effect of better highways is so 
far-reaching that it is almost impossi- 
ble to recount all the advantages that 
will redound to the land-owners. 





California has found a new cause 
for agitation in what is declared to be 
a scheme to evade the alien land bill, 
which took effect recently. During 
the month of July, 365 companies 
were incorporated in the state, with a 
total capitalization of over $35,000,000. 
Of these 49 are Japanese land and 
agriéultural companies, with an ag- 
gregate capital of $2,450,000. How 
large a part of the Japanese farmers 
of the state these companies take in 
is not known, but it is believed that 
the more 
included. Whether this device will 
pass muster in the courts remains to 
be seen; in any case what good the 
evasion will accomplish is not clear 
except that if successful it might give 
Japanese land owners more time to 
dispose of their holdings and make 
other arrangements. Even this, how- 
ever, is doubtful, for a more stringent 
law could probably be passed quickly 
if it should be thought necessary. Sim- 
ilar devices have been made familiar 
enough in American business, but 
their adoption by Asiatics has pro- 
voked much wrath in California. 





Unless Kansas farmers take steps 
at once to prevent it there will be a 
serious shortage of seed corn next 
spring. Little corn fit for seed will 
be grown in the state this season. 
Seed shipped in from other states will 
not be suited to Kansas because of 
the change in climate. The Kansas 
Agricultural College now is urging 
farmers to go over all corn left from 
last year’s crop and select the best of 
it for seed. Farmers who have none 
of last year’s corn now would do well 
to arrange to get some from neigh- 
bors. In some counties there are oc- 
casional fields which by reason of lo- 
cal rains, sub-irrigation, or more fa- 
vorable conditions wiil produce con- 
siderable seed. Owners of such fields 
should co-operate with their neighbors 
and provide as far as possible for seed 
in that locality. Such co-operation 
already is planned in a number of 
communities of southeastern Kansas, 
at the advice of M. J. Bower, district 
farm demonstration agent in that sec- 
tion. The college will ask other dem- 
onstration agents in the state to make 
similar arrangements with farmers 
who have seed. 





important enterprises are | 





FARMERS’ FINANCIAL NEEDS. 


Recently President Wilson gave a 
statement to the press of the country, 
in which he said: 


“Special machinery and a distinct 

system of banking must be provided 
for if rural credits are to be success- 
fully and adequately supplied. 
There is no subject more important 
to the welfare or the industrial devel- 
opment of the United States. ; 
There has been too little federal leg- 
islation framed to serve the farmer 
directly and with a deliberate adjust- 
ment to his real needs. This 
is our next great task. Not only is a 
Government commission about to re- 
port which is charged with apprising 
the Congress with the best methods 
yet employed in this matter, but the 
Department of Agriculture also has 
undertaken a serious and systematic 
study of the whole problem of rural 
credits. The Congress and the exec- 
utive, working together, will certainly 
afford the needed machinery of relief 
and prosperity to the people of the 
countrysides and that very soon.” 

It is contended by the ablest finan- 
ciers who have studied the _ special 
needs of the farmers that the pres- 
ent banking and currency system is 
framed to serve commerce and indus- 
tries other than agriculture. We must 
have a distinct system to meet the 
requirements of the farmer, and there 
is no doubt of the present Congress 
taking the necessary steps. 





2,000 TALK CHICKEN AT FARM 
MEETING. 


The Missouri State Poultry Board 
under the direction of T. E. Quisen- 
berry, director, is holding a series of 
Poultry Field meetings throughout the 
State. The first was at Pacific, Mon- 
day, August 25. 

Two thousand farmers assembled in 


ithe park near the main part of the 


town. After a basket dinner, the lec- 
tures began. Mr. Quisenberry spoke 
on the size and extent of poultry in- 
terest in Missouri. 

Ralph H. Searle, vice director of 
the Missouri Experiment Station, 
spoke on “The Improvement of the 
Farm Egg.” He pointed out the farm- 
er could raise the grade of eggs which 
he is sending to market at present 
from 12 to 14 cents a dozen to the 
extreme high prices, merely by exer- 
cising a slight amount of care. 

He stated that if the eggs were 
gathered twice daily, and if the roost- 
ers were taken away from the flock, 
the eggs would keep sweet much long- 
er. He showed the importance of hav- 
ing clean nests, and of sorting the 
eggs for size and color. 

Mr. Searle also spoke on the Farm- 
ers’ Fool Proof Poultry House, in sub- 
stance, he said: 


“Most every one is satisfied with 
the poultry house that is on the farm. 
They feel that almost any house is 
good enough for the poultry to roost 
in, and do not think of giving them 
the care, in the way of home quarters, 
that is given to the pigs, horses or 
cows. 


“This is a great mistake, for in pro- 
portion to the amount of care required, 
the hen will yield more of an income 
than any other farm product, and 
should be given at least a comfortable 
place. The main essentials in the 
poultry house are fresh air, abundance 
of sunlight, and absolute freedom from 
draught.” 

George Beouy, “The Capon King,” 
from Cedarville, Kas., spoke on “Ca- 
ponizing,” and illustrated his talk by 
demonstrations. Twelve or fourteen 
birds were caponized slowly, and each 
movement was carefully ‘explained, 
so that the farmers present were 


made thoroughly acquainted with the , 
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operation. Mr. Beouy stated 


cockerels which if sold as broilers 
would only bring 35 or 40 cents, could 
be caponized and sold for $1.59 or 
$1.75 each when they were eight o 
ten months old. 


FARM PAPER EQUAL TO COMMER. 
CIAL IN CURRENCY CHANGE, 


An agricultural currency amendment 
to the administration currency jy 
was adopted by the House Democratic 
caucus Monday at Washington. 

After several preliminary skirmisheg 
in which other amendments were beat. 
en, the caucus, without a dissenting 
vote, adopted an amendment agreed 
to by the “insurgent” contingent and 
Banking and Currency Committee, to 
put paper based on agricultural prod. 
ucts on the same basis as commercial 
paper for banking purposes. 

It would also extend the maturity 
of notes and bills admitted to dig. 
count under the amendment to ninety 
days instead of the originally proposed 
sixty days. 

This action disposed of the last of 
the big controversa! issues in the ad- 
ministration currency bill. 





MISSOURIANS PULL TOGETHER, 
They have begun. to “pull Missouri 
out of the mud.” A grand army of 
them began the work Wednesday and 
kept going yesterday. The two days 
had been set apart as holidays by Gov- 
ernor Major for the purpose of inter- 
esting the people of the State in the 
good roads movement. Nothing like 
it has been attempted before, but Mis- 
souri has no such money to spend on 
highways as Massachusetts has, for 
example, and if betterments are to be 
made, and mudholes converted into 
macadam boulevards, the people must 
put on overalls and get out and dig. 
That is exactly what they are doing, 
and who will not admire the people of 
Missouri for their practical public 
spirit? says the Boston Journal. 

If everything went according to 
schedule, this two days’ work will 
represent a million-dollar gain for the 
State, not to count the benefits of 
publicity such as we are contributing 
to by means of this complimentary 
article. But surely this Missouri spfr- 
it is praiseworthy! It is the sort of 
spirit that makes a State healthy, 
wealthy and wise. Missouri might 
have gone to work and_ borrowed 
money for the work and saddled the 
burden on the coming generations. 
Instead of that, it is doing the work 
today and paying for it today, and ev- 
eryone is busy. The able-bodied men 
are out building roads. Governor Ma- 
jor set the example himself when he 
put on home-made overalls and hob- 
nailed shoes and went forth with pick 
and shovel. The governor’s lady also 
led her part ot the procession when 
she put on an apron and started fried 
chicken to the front. Don’t overlook 
the 600 members of the Missouri Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs who have 
enrolled ‘themselves in this old-fash- 
ioned good roads campaign. Senator 
Tillman might view the spectacle with 
alarm, but the rest of the country will 
be inclined to applaud. 

Missouri will be the better for this 
two days of pulling together, especial- 
ly if the co-operative idea is kept 
alive and applied to other big prob 
lems. It. will be hard to introduce 
graft into public enterprise of this 
character. 





There is lots of difference betweet 


an optimist and a cheerful idiot. An 
optimist always thinks the best, puts 
the best foot forward, is never beat 
en, believes in man’s humanity 1 
man-that the worst never happens 
The cheerful idiot simply says “EY 
erything is all right.” 
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NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





By C. D. Lyon. 


| don’t know what I wrote about 
jast week, but I expect that it was 
mostly about dry weather, and while 
we have not had as much rain as we 
could wish, we have had some, and 
conditions are improved so far as 
corn and tobacco go. As I have been 
over the country some, I do not think 
that I ever saw general crops in as 
jad shape from dry weather, even 
yorse than 1874, 1887 and 1901, all 
noted dry seasons. 

Many a field of corn will not make 
fye bushels per acre, and thousands 
of acres of tobacco will not make 100 

unds per acre, while the corn fields 
that will make 40 bushels are few and 
far between, and no tobacco will 
make 900 pounds per acre. 

We broke six acres for corn rather 
late, and planted it late, about June 
5, harrowed it before it was up and 
gave it one first-class working. As 
no weeds came and no rain, we did 
not work the corn any more, and it 
is going to make by far the best corn 
we have, for it is on extra good land, 
and it had a good seed bed. 


We did not drag mower wheels this 
year, for we quit cultivating corn at 
middle of July, left the land level and 
fine, and our corn has not sustained 
as much damage as that of some oth- 
ers, but I do not think that aside from 
the six acres mentioned, we will make 
40 bushels per acre. 


Our limestone springs furnish the 
best and coldest water in the world, 
but a great many of them have failed, 
some that have always afforded plen- 
ty of water being perfectly dry. Our 
own, never noted as the best in the 
country, as holding out well, and two 
wells are also giving plenty of water, 
yet we have gone to work and are 
putting down another well, being now 
ll feet deep, and 10 feet of that in 
slid rock with every indication of 
water within a few feet. 

We had a letter to-day from our 
son, W. G. Lyon who lives near Lee’s 
Summit, Mo., and he says that if he 
was to tell us of dry weather condi- 
tions there we would not believe him, 
a practically the only green thing is 
the leaves on the trees. 

“Agricola” writes from Richland 
County, Ill.: “Crops burned up; save 
me two bushels of seed corn,” and a 
young man writing from Central 
Southern Kentucky says that crops 
there are a failure. 

let me urge all who have good, 
sound old corn to save it for seed, as 
there is going to be one of the great- 
est seed corn famines ever known, and 
tis going to be all over the country. 
We will get considerable seed from 
he six acres of earlier planting, but 
the main field will not give us any 
ed, and ears fit for crating will be 
— as not to be worth men- 

n. 

Soys and bunch lima beans are as 
seen as a bay tree in a swamp, and 
lguess that we will try and grow at 
least three acres of soys next year. 
Our soy seed was bought for medium 
‘ellow, but are more than three feet 

h and no blooms, so I conclude 
that they are the late yellow variety 
24 they may not mature seed very 


This fall is hard on “alfalfa clubs,” 
people have not been able to get 
oe land in order, and this is going 
cut the seeding short 75 per cent. 
Ow half a dozen men who were 
to sow 3 to 5 acres each, and 
“clude that we were fortunate in 
€ until next year. 
© limestone grinder is busy ten 
*$ north, and the owners are sell- 
tn all they can make at $2.50 per 
) Which is entirely too high. ’ 
© have had another shower, Au- 


sown two weeks ago are coming up. 

Sweet corn was nearer a failure 
than I ever saw it, but the field corn 
is in full roasting ear now, so we 
have plenty to eat. 


Spring grass and clover seeding is 
a failure, and many are waiting for a 
good rain to disk the stubble and sow 
timothy. Ten acres of our seeding 
is a fair stand and eight a failure. We 
had intended to break this for wheat, 
but as it is getting late I guess we 
will put it in corn again next year, 
fertilizing it heavily, then sow rye in 
the corn and pasture the rye. 

August 20. No more rain worth 
mention. 





PERRY’S BATTLESHIP NIAGARA, 
OVER 100 YEARS, CELEBRATES, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Chicago, 
by the big lake, is this week holding 
a grand water carnival and naval 
pageant, commemorating Perry’s vic- 
torious naval battle on Lake Erie. 
About noon a parade of soldiers and 
sailors was started, winding up with 
cavalry and artillery, all passing the 
grand stand in Grant Park, by the 
lake, which was crowded with all 
sorts of floating conveyances. There 
was hydroaeroplane races, an exhi- 
bition worth seeing; a young lady 
dropped from one with a parachute 
at 1200 feet, coming down nicely to 
the water, where she was readily 
picked up by attending boat. The 
aero man showed wonderful control 
of the machine, rising out of the 
water at will, shooting around or up 
and down as occasion required, to the 
delight of the crowd, which was im- 
mense. Just think of it, for a full 
mile along the lake shore, seats grad- 
ing up steeply, and in tierso f twelve, 
were arranged and closed in at the 
land side and placed in sections of 
about two blocks, with entrance be- 
tween each for collection of the toll, 
which was $1, 75, 50 and 25 cents a 
seat. Fronting squarely on the lake, 
it afforded a fine view of all the pro- 
ceedings. About 3 o’clock Perry’s 
old flagship, “Niagara,” now over 100 
years old, came in from the outside, 
passed in front of the grand stand and 
along the shore line, giving a fine 
view to all. She then anchored in 
the. bay after the supposed fight with 
the British fleet took place in full 
view inside the breakwater. Still it 
took three or four seconds for the re- 
port of the cannon to reach us on 
shore after seeing the flash as the 
guns went off. There were nine gun- 
boats, all white, on the American 
side, those of the British being dark, 
and their fire seemed fleeble com- 
pared to that of the American. Bombs 
were shot up from outside the break- 
water to about a thousand feet in 
the air, and on bursting liberated 
American flags, which slowly floated 
down, to be picked up by the strug- 
gling multitude of small craft, motor 
pleasure boats, etc. They afforded 
quite a nice souvenir of the occasion, 
and there were lots of them. Between 
the official doings between the war 
vessels the scurrying , round of the 
promiscuous boating, it was somewnat 
of a confusing sight. The speeding 
motors had their races, which were 
searcely distinguishable from _ their 
exercising, there were so many, and 
they certainly did show speed. The 
oarsmen also had their pull, and at in- 
tervals lined the shore clad in swim- 
ming garb, their skin showing brown 
as an Indian’s. 

The seating accommodations along 
the shore, as mentioned, was a sight 
of itself to outsiders, intermediate 
sections having chairs, their seats cir- 
cus style. The whole thing was con- 
ducted by the Associated Yacht and 
Power Boat Club of America, which 
accounts for its completeness. 





15, and I see that my turnips 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





We are advised by the packers that 
the price of beef will soar next year 
on account of a shortage in the sup- 
ply. If all other counties in the corn 
belt are like St. Clair the packers will 
have little to do from now on.—St. 
Clair County Democrat. 


Charlie Butler, Minott Davidson and 
Will Parrish have each ordered a silo. 
John Woods already has one, and will 
build another. These men are pro- 
gressive farmers, and are going to 
make every edge of the feed supply 
cut.—Middletown Chips. 


As we go to press Wednesday morn- 
ing, town is almost deserted. You 
ought to have seen them—in hickory 
shirts and overalls—armed with shov- 
els, picks and other deadly weapons. 
Well, there was something doing on 
our roads for once.—Marble Hill 
Press. 


According to Lee Hoff, the “pop- 
corn man,” who is in LaGrange look- 
ing after his crop of popcorn that 
has been raised by C. A. Martin, the 
crop is fine and will yield forty bush, 
els or more to the acre. Forty bush- 
els are worth something over $100, 


sicians throughout the country will be 
asked to testify to the wholesomeness 
of veal as food. Argentina, the cham- 
ber points out, has a law which pro- 
hibits the killing of a steer until he 
is three years old and a cow until she 
is six. Leaders in the movement claim 
this as a reason why that country is 
so badly outstripping us in meat pro- 
duction.—Perry Enterprise. 


The drouth again emphasizes the 
importance of the silo as a part of 
the necessary equipment of every 
farm and the proposition before farm 
experts is to work out a plan for a 
cheap and durable structure, possibly 
of concrete. With a good silo every 
farmer in the county could have saved 
his corn at its most succulent stage, 
with its feeding value at its highest, 
and could have saved his stock from 
sacrifice on glutted markets. Ovi- 
dently the silo is to be the drouth 
conqueror of the future and every 
thrifty farmer will lay his plans ac- 
cordingly.—Paris Mercury. 


Mr. Morehead Dameron, one of Ran- 
dolph county’s progressive farmers ex- 
perimented last year with fertilizer in 
a part of his wheat. He says that he 
spent $1.10 for fertilizer, and by a 
careful test the part of the field in 





a fine reward for the amount of work 
and time spent in cultivating an acre | 
of the cereal—LaGrange Indicator. | 
W. D. Elliott brought in 14 sacks of | 

clover seed the other day and receiv- 

ed $276.90 for it. McFarland Bros. 
bought the seed. This sec was! 
grown on ten acres and the yield was | 
3 bushels to the acre. Besides this | 
Mr. Elliott shot the hay into his barn. | 
This is profitable farming. In addition 
to this the clover has made his land | 
more fertile. Grow clover.—Monroe | 
City Democrat. 
| 


The general opinion is that there | 
will not be more than a half of a 
good crop of corn harvested. A good 
crop, however, means from sixty bush- 
els to one hundred bushels, and 
half of this would be from thir- 
ty to fifty bushels. Half of the 
average crop would reduce the yield 
to from twenty to thirty bushels and 
this is about what many people think 
we will get.—Palmyra Spectator. 

Boone county farmers are born op- 
timists. There is Clarence Fisher 
whose oats were so short his jennet 
had to lie down to eat them. Yet 
Clarence comes up smiling, and de- 
clared to friends in Columbia Satur- 
day that the drouth had really helped 
his corn. “If it had rained regularly 
the ears would have broken the stalks 
down. As it is they are just right,” 
he said.—Columbia Herald-Statesman. 


Mansfield’s Second Annual Agricul- 
tural and Stock Show will be held this 
year on schedule time, Sept. 24 to 27, 
inclusive, 4 days of good time for all. 
The Gem City of the Ozarks will be 
on hand with her show, rain or shine, 
prepared to show everybody a good 
time. In addition to the Stock Show 
and its various departments, the G. A. 
R. reunion will be here all week, com- 
mencing Monday, Sept. 22.—Mansflela 
Mirror. 

By next year the management of 
the Mexico Fair will likely arrange so 
that the peonle can get to the Fair 
Grounds on a shuttle train on the Al- 
ton, as was the case several years 
ago. The transportation proposition 
was bandled v:ry nicely this year, but 
the fair can never be entirely satis- 
factory until the admission can be 
made 50c and the people taken to and 
from the fair grounds for 10 or 15 
cents.—Mexico Ledger. 

Convinced that the high prices of 
meat can be sharply and effectively 
reduced through the enactment of a 
law prohibiting the slaughter of 
calves, the Washington chamber of 
commerce will appeal to congress for 





W. N. TIVY. 





some such Jegislation. Eminent phy- 


which he used fertilizer made five 
bushels more to the acre than did 
that part of the field on which no fer- 
tilizer was used, and he sold the wheat 
at 80 cents per bushel, so you can 
figure that Mr. Dameron made a good 
profit on his investment in the fer- 
tilizer. Mr. Dameron says that you 
could tell to the drill in the field just 
where the fertilizer was used. Mr. 
Dameron is a great believer in the use 
of red clover, and in the past tew 
years has greatly improved the fer- 
tility of his farm by the use of red 
clover—Armstrong Herald. 


J. P. Vissering, Alton, Ili., an old- 
time Poland-China ‘breeder, writes: 
“Because you have received the small 


| type from a breeder, who made glow- 


ing statements as to the big type of 
his hogs, that is no sign that there is 
no big type. Now don’t be like the 
fellow who walked around a hippo- 
potamus and when he went away said 
there is no such thing. My high- 
quality hogs have few equals. They 
make 12 lbs. of weight from one bush- 
el of corn aS easy aS some make 8 
Ibs. They have a tendency to grow 
into 1000 lbs., with bone to carry this 
weight. Investing in my pork ma- 
chines will change your hog ideas. 
Let it be before, not after, you buy. 
I ship on approval. Put a. postal into 
action, and receive my very attractive 
free Booklet on Poland-China hogs, 
which also gives approximate express 
rates to your point. See my adver- 
tisement on page 2. 


Porter Taylor returned Monday 
from his trip to Kankakee, IIL, and 
to Chicago. He went from St. Louis 
over the Illinois Central and said he 
never saw finer corn after he left St. 


Louis about 25 miles than he found - 


all the way up that road. He also 
saw the second crop of clover that 
was about knee high and found as 
fine alfalfa as ever grew in Colorado. 
Coming back over the Wabash in the 
afternoon he found the same condition 
of the crops as far as he could see. 
He said it seemed that they had had 
plenty of rain over there, and from 
the looks of these crops there would 
not be any dollar corn this season. 
Mr. Taylor purchased ten head of draft 
horses that weighed on an average 
1650 pounds and were not fat, which 
he sold to a transfer company in St. 
Louis at $340 per head. What is the 
matter with the Montgomery farmers 
raising such horses. They pay better 
than most any other class of horses, 
bu* they must be good ones. The big 
horses will always be in demand,— 
Montgomery Standard, 
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Home Circle 


A MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY PRAYER. 





Lord Jesus, thou hast known 

A mother’s love and tender care; 
And thou wilt hear 
While for my own 
Mother most dear 

I make this birthday prayer. 


Protect her life, I pray, 

Who gave the gift of life to me; 
And may she know 
From day to day, 
The deepening glow 

Of joy that comes from Thee. 


As once upon her breast, 
Fearless and well content, I lay; 
So let her heart, 
On Thee at rest, 
Feel fear depart 
And trouble fade away. 


Ah, hold her by the hand, 

As once her hand held mine; 
And though she may 
Not understand 
Life’s winding way, 

Lead her in peace divine. 


I cannot pay my debt 
For all the love that she has given; 
But thou, love’s Lord, 
Wilt not forget 
Her due reward— 
Bless her in earth and heaven. 
—Rev. Henry Van Dyke. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE NO LONGER 
AN EXPERIMENT. 


By Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer. 

I have been asked to reply to the 
article on woman suffrage in the July 
3ist issue of the RURAL WORLD, 
written by Mr. C. D. Lyon. I am not 
going to scalp Mr. Lyon in accordance 
with his prediction. I shall just mere- 
ly try to have him and the readers of 
the RURAL WORLD see the other 
side of the matter. 

Mr. Lyon assumes that while the 
majority of the legislators of Illinois 
were opposed to votes for women, they 
were willing to try it as an experi- 
ment. I wonder if it is possible that 
Mr. Lyon does not know that woman 
suffrage is no longer an experiment? 
Surely there is not a legislator in the 
whole United States who can any 
longer consider the woman suffrage 
movement an experiment. It has 
passed the experimental stage and 
has become an actual, living power for 
good. Already in the state of Illi- 
nois three towns have voted on the 
liquor question since the franchise of 
women, and each time the women 
have won the day for the “drys.” Not 
so bad for beginners, is it? 


Of course, women. will make mis- 
takes occasionally the same as men. 
It would be foolish and unfair to ex- 
pect otherwise. They will occasion- 
ally, no doubt, vote incorrectly the 
same as men. But you will find them 
every single time seeking for the right 
side that they may ally themselves 
with it. To doubt the advisability of 
the woman’s vote is to doubt the ad- 
visability of the vote of the race. If 
the mothers of men are not compe- 
tent to vote righteously and intelli- 
gently, then the men themselves can- 
not possibly be fitted to do so. 

For the sake of argument I will 
grant for the moment that Mr. Lyon 
may be correct in the given percent- 
age of the women who do not wish the 
ballot. He says that 90 per cent of 
the farmers’ wives do not want it. I 
was reared on a farm and am person- 
ally acquainted with many farmers’ 
wives; and while it may possibly be 

——————— 
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true that they are a little slower to 
interest themselves in any movement 
than those who live in the towns or 
cities, it is only because of the re- 
moteness of the agitation. Naturally 
and inherently they are as interested 
in woman suffrage as other women, 
but they have less occasion to give it 
their best thought, and possibly are 
not yet ready to wholly commit them- 
selvos. But once they get an under- 
standing of all it means, they’ll be 
quicker than anybody to line them- 
selves upon the right side. 

Mr. Lyon states that less than 50 
per cent of the women in the small 
towns wish the right of the ballut. The 
same reasons would prevail for any 
lack of enthusiasm in the small 
towns as in the rural districts—mere- 
ly that the agitation is not so great 
as in the cities, and that there is less 
opportunity for informing oneself. And 
another thing, the women in the rural 
districts and the small towns are 
afraid of what their neighbors and 
friends might say of them if they de- 
clared themselves wunreservedly fori 
the cause of suffrage. In the cities 
people are more given to expressing 
themselves freely. They take a more 


|independent stand with reference to 


their individual views, and if they are 
in favor of suffrage, they are willing 
that everybody shall know it. 

Now I have taken the position that 
Mr. Lyon might be correct merely for 
the sake of showing why it could be 
true. But with all due respect for Mr. 
Lyon’s opinions, I must differ with 
him on that percentage. Some of the 
most expert statisticians have given 
it up and have declared that it ‘s not 
known whether there are or are not a 
majority of women in these United 
States of America who wish to vote, 
and that there is not really any very 
sure method for finding out. There 
are various reasons for this. As said 
above, it is a subject that women often 
fear to express themselves upon free- 
ly. Many times when they do believe 
in it (and inherently they do believe 
in it), they will hesitate to openly say 
so lest they incur the displeasure of 
some certain man or men. Maybe the 
husband; maybe some other member 
of the household, or in the social cir- 
cle. But nine times out of ten when 
a woman seems opposed, there is a 
man back of it. 


But even suppose that there are 
just a very few women who wish the 
ballot? Is it fair to keep them in the 
ranks of the criminal and the feeble- 
minded and a few others who are de- 
nied the privilege of citizenship? 
There are a good many men who do 
not yote; men who do not wish to 
vote and who do not appreciate the 
value of citizenship. But would it be 
fair to disfranchise all men merely be- 
cause of these? 


Mr. Lyon mentions his experience 
with teachers, and states that one in 
the twenty with whom he has worked 
wished to vote. It seems to me that 
if there is any one class in the world 
who ought to appreciate the suffrage 
cause, it is the teachers. When they 
do not, surely it must be that they 
know nothing of the history of the 
woman suffrage movement and there- 
fore do not realize just what they 
owe to the pioneer suffrage workers 
and the suffrage principles. Maybe 
they do not know that scarcely a law 
has been enacted or amended concern- 
ing the legal, civil and political rights 
of women that has not come as the 
result of petitions and hearings con- 
ducted by women. And in the early 
days, when the burden was greatest, 
these hearings were conducted by suf- 
fragists as they worked for women’s 
rights. In later years, other women 
have held numerous hearings in the 
interest of reforms and philanthropies, 
but it was the advocates of woman 
suffrage who blazed the trail and 
made the way easier for the others 
to follow. 

Perhaps it is not generally know» 





that the first school in the whole 





United States that permitted women 
to be educated beyond the “three R’s” 
was opened by a woman. Maybe it is 
not generally known that, as late as 
1822, girls were not allowed in the 
schools of Boston except when there 
were not enough boys to fill the seats. 

But I could fill many columns enu- 
merating the wrongs that have been 
righted through the hard, tireless work 
of women. And, remember, it was the 
suffragists that started the ball roll- 
ing. 

And I could fill many pages record- 
ing the splendid things that women 
have done in the states where they 
have the ballot. And I just wonder 
how long the great state of Missouri 
will lag behind her next-door neighbor 
on the east and her next-door neigh- 
bor on the west; just how long it will 
be till she, too, shall honor her women 
by extending to them the great privi- 
lege of citizenship? 

St. Louis. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
REFLECTIONS. 


By Claire V. D’Oench. 

We were sitting on the porch bench 
one evening looking toward the lake, 
where the jetty lights shone up from 
the pier, showing their reflections in 
the water below. The stars were shin- 
ing from above in all their brilliancy. 
It was an ideal night—just made for 
happy meditations—when suddenly 
the lady next to me remarked: 

“There goes a girl alone after dark. 
What may her errand be. I heard this 
was a pretty rough town?” etc. 

The lady’s remark threw me into the 
following ponderings: 

If we watch our thoughts we are 
sure to control our tongue, and no 
harmful or insinuating word can cross 
our lips to pain our family or friends. 

The spiritual part of us is always 
good, and good in any form is God; 
hence we may cal] it the God within 
us. Every good thought, every good 
act, is godly, and if we realize that to 
the full extent, there surely will be 
fewer hurts dealt out among our sur- 
roundings. How quickly the tongue 
will say something huriful! Like a 
flash it comes out of the mouth and 
nothing can make the harm go back 
If we are sensitive, and we usuaily 
are, we feel the cruel words. They 
penetrate our being like poison, mak- 
ing miserable our days and nights. 
But happily there’s an antidote, and 
that is: Love as a healing balm; do 
not spare it. “As a man thinketh so 
is he.” That is only too true. Thoughts 
carry quickly. First comes the thought 
and then follows the act of all we do 
and say, and if we have the least pen 
efation we know just how our friends 
and associates feel towards us by their 
way of acting. 

Kind, charitable words, and love act 
like sunshine, spread happiness ané 
joy of living wherever they fall. Why 
be miserly with our gocd gifts that 
give more lasting pleasure than any- 
thing money can buy? To receive we 
must give unstintingly. 

To those who say ugly things abou 
us, we have to send thoughts of for- 
giveness and strong doses of love. 
That may be hard to give, but it is the 
only remedy. In a certain big book 
we read: 

“Love your enemies; bless them 
that curse you; do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you, and persecute you.” 

Why do we seem to prefer badness 
to goodness, and why is that tongue 
of ours so wicked? If we ponder to 
realize what a human tongue can do 
we should all be horrified and begin 
to keep a close watch on our thoughts. 
It is the thought back of the tongue 
that bears watching, and should be 
confiscated and searched ’ere it is let 
out into the world. That is the only 
way to eventually produce a_ better 
world. 

Kind thoughts are the angels flitting 
about. They leave their effect on all 





=e 
those with whom we come in gop 


So let us send them about broadcast 
to all the world that they may Teflect 
back upon ourselves in due time, 





Written for the RURAL WORLD, 
VOYAGE ON THE MISSISsippj, 


By Jasper Blines. 

When my ship comes into port, wilj 
it bring some dear friend or a gift of 
precious stones from some faraway 
land or friend? And what will the 
name of the ship be? Oh, perhaps, the 
St. Paul! Yes, that is the name of the 
beautiful river ship of the great Mis. 
sissippi, and it is of the Streckfus fine 
of steamers, whose territory includes 
the many towns and cities all along 
the hundreds of miles between g 
Louis and St. Paul. So it was that] 
waited patiently and anxiously op 
Front street of my _ town on that 
eventful morning of June 26, anj 
mused upon the hour when the 
steamer would come in speed and 
majesty down from Keokuk. I had for 
company an old-time friend of the riy. 
er, and kept my new field-glass of long 
range well in use. Quite a large 
steamer comes down the river and in 
graceful curves moves into the deep 
harbor at Warsaw, just opposite Aley. 
andria. It is the Dubuque, which 
takes on freight and passengers at 
Warsaw, and then departs, moving 
along near the Missouri shore at high 
speed, keeping well in view for a dis. 
tance of eight miles down the river. 

A little after 8 o’clock a _ large 
steamer is observed coming around 
the long curve in the river southwest 
of Keokuk, and with the field glass | 
was qualified to inform the audience 
that the steamer for our excursion 
that day was now in sight several 
miles away. The St. Paul is 300 feet 
in length, and its movements through 
the quiet and deep waters of the Mis- 
sissippi is of majesty and power and 
beauty. A mile above Warsaw the 
boat followed a curve as if intending 
to land at that town, but passed along 
in a curve south and southwest, and 
then moved into the deep harbor of 
my town. Only the officials and hands 
were aboard, and the people at this 
port were honored by being the first 
to take passage. The calliope music 
enlivened the occasion, and then the 
real voyage began. At Warsaw sev- 
eral hundred passengers were added, 
and at Keokuk many others joined the 
excursion. Moving away from the 
landing at Keokuk, the signal was 
sounded for the opening of the draw 
span of the Keokuk and Hamilton 
bridge, which the St. Paul carefully 
passes, and then fine skill is required 
to control the vessel in its movemert 
among a half dozen United States 
boats between the bridge and the lock 
in the great dam which now orn 
ments the stream at this place. 

The lock is 400 feet in length by 
110 in width, with a height of 5 
feet. The St. Paul entered this lock 
upon water at the river’s level; the 
gates were closed and the steamer 
raised 40 feet to the level of the lake 
above the dam. Our ship of state 
moved in a long curve around to Has: 
ilton. The water above the Keokuk 
dam is of immense depth, and the 
largest boats have safe avenues of 
travel and landings are easy. We pass 
Montrose, and then cross to the olf 
Mormon town of Nauvoo, where more 
passengers are taken. ‘The locatiot 
of Nauvoo is wonderfully beautiful 
and a large city should have beet 
built there. The scenery along the 
Mississippi is attractive and , 
and the wheat fields on the Jowa and 
Illinois farms appeared as large & 
panses of golden acres for revie¥. 
Fort Madison is another historie eit? 
and has a fine harbor. I selected # 
high location and made a study of the 
river, cities, people and general sce 
ery all along the way up to Burliné 
ton, where our good ship arrived at? 
o’clock. My friend and I re 
in the city as guests of the editor of 
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the Saturday Evening Post, and on 
Friday evening at 3 o’clock we de- 
parted for home on the steamer Black 
Hawk. -And here the narrative will 
pause, to be resumed in another letter. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE RIGHT-OF-WAY. 


By Goose Quill. 

Let every loyal, patriotic citizen 
make this the battle-cry. Let every 
teamster, traveler and freighter de- 
mand the protection which the laws of 
nature and commerce owe them—the 
unmolested privilege of the highways. 

My blood boils with indignation 
every time I see a farmer, heavy 
loaded, or his family in a _ surrey 
drawn by his old, faithful family team 
going to and from market, hugging 
the rough and perilous side of some 
country road to let some joy riders or 
sports dash by with greater speed 
than a mail and express train. 

And why this privilege to idle pleas- 
ure seekers, who neither grow nor 
feed teeming hungry millions? And 
why the great craze for public im- 
provement of roads if it is but to 
encourage a traffic of useless naviga- 
tion upon them? 

What have the people gained by the 
automobile? Nothing. But we have 
acquired a carelessness that is crim- 
inal for other people’s rights. A man 
was telling me a circumstance that 
occurred in a small Missouri city a 
few weeks ago. Two little boys com- 
ing home from school, playful as kit- 
tens. One tessed the other’s hat in 
the middle of the road, and an auto- 
mobile with two sports in it crushed 
that child into the dust. “What was 
done?” I asked about it. “They com- 
promised.” Great God! Compromised! 
compromised for a human soul, an 
only child! By all that is high and 
low if that had been my child and the 
law would not have hung those men I 
would have slept on their trail with a 
six-shooter for a natural life time. 
This is the only spirit that will sub- 
due the cowardly, heartless automo- 
bile fiend. I class motorcycles right 
in the same class with automobiles. 
They are dangerous and should be de- 
clared a nuisance on public highways. 








FORTY YEARS AGO AND NOW. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice 
in the Ohio farm notes to the RU- 
RAL WORLD that friend Lyon re- 
quests a dozen or two of the RURAL 
WORLD readers to write and tell 
about conditions in their sections as 
compared with 40 years ago. So far 
as farm progressiveness is concerned 
I think that the farmers of this sec- 
tion were making more clear profit 
40 years ago than now. The soil was 
in its virgin state of fertility, and we 
had more favorable seasons 40 years 
ago than we have of recent years. 

We had more beef cattle, hogs and 
Sheep 40 years ago; produced more 
corn, wheat and vegetables 40 years 
ago than now. Farmers of recent 
years have turned their attention to 
fruit and are neglecting the corn and 
live stock to a great extent. We us«d 
to produce from 20 to 30 bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and sold it at 
from $1 to $1.25 per bushel. If we 
Produce 16 bushels and get 75 and 
80 cents per bushel of recent years 
we believe ourselves lucky boys. 
The strawberry planting, cultivating 
and harvest come in contact with the 
corn planting and cultivation. ! 
Can’t believe this section of country 
is a better fruit than dairy section. 
This is certainly an ideal dairy coun- 
try. We have the best creamery in 
Southwest Missouri, make the best 
grade of butter and pay more for 
butter fat than any other creamery. 

Forty years ago this section of coun- 
try was not very thickly inhabited. 
There were thousands of acres of fer- 
tile soil-that were not in cultivation, 
and these thousands of acres were 


covered with wild native grass and 
forest Oaks, which produced an abun- 
dance of rich acorns on which hogs 
would fatten, and at that date there 
was an abundance of wild deer, tur- 
key, ducks, prairie chickens, wolves 
and rattlesnakes. The people lived 
easier and happier those days than 
now. People are more extravagant 
now than they were 40 years ago, and 
have to work harder to make a living. 

Forty years ago we had no in- 
sects to bother our grains and fruits, 
had perfect apples and peaches every 
year, never sprayed, pruned nor cul- 
tivated our orchards. But now we 
have to cultivate, prune and spray, 
wnich is very expensive. I believe if 
the farmers of this section would 
decrease the acreage of fruit and in- 
crease the acreage of corn and num- 
ber of beef cattle, hogs, sheep and 
dairy cows, this section of country 
would prosper much faster and the 
people would live better, cheaper and 
happier. I am persuaded to believe 
that there is no better country on 
earth than Southwest Missouri. We 
can grow any kind of grain, grasses, 
clovers, cow peas, alfalfa and most 
all kinds of fruit and vegetables, live 
stock and poultry; have good soil, 
water and climate, and good society; 
no saloons in this section, but plenty 
of good schools, churches and Sunday 


schools. E. N. HENDRIX, 
Farm Student and _ “Information 
Seeker. 








This Beautiful Din- 
ner Ring, 14-k. gold 
filled. Imitation 
Coral, Very stylish. 
Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Send 
$2.00 only, and we 
mail to any ad- 
dress. This same 
ring set with plain 
Turquoise, Coral an@ Turquoise Metric. 
Write for ring size card. 
M. 8S. BOWER JEWELRY CO., 
Hollanc Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


Pasta Lucretia will do it. Worth Dollars > 
you; costs but 50c postpaid; money back 
not satisfied. Perry Chemical Co., 312 — 
ite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. "A. 











DO YOU WANT TO BUY? farm. or 


ranch. raw land, city or business property, 
patents, buy mining or other stock, or bonds, 
make loans, borrow money, buy an automo- 
bile, live stock, etc., or make an investment 
of any kind, anywhere, ge Sipe state or coun- 
try, send 10c for a copy of our 
AZINE tontaining valuable BIG MAG- 
information regarding above and 
telling you How You Can Save Money. Write 
telling us what you want and where you 
want it. Address, Melvin C. Churchill Co., 
Houston, Texas. 


IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WORKING 


For other people, if your income is too smal! 
or if you are looking for something to do 
during your spare time, write us for our big 
money-making proposition. It will put you 








Se Louls, coe eet. Go. 312 Granite Bidg., 
_ MYSTERIOUS caao Trick 


he effect of this wonderful trick is to 
pa three cards, making anyone dis- 
appear and reappear at will. Anybody 
can do it. SEND 10c for 1, or 25c for 

4 sets TODAY. WM. A. DROSTE CoO., 
Suite 155, Detroit, Mich. 





e quick as lightning !f you use Elec: 
Fish tric Fish Lure. Catch loads of them 
anywhere. Write today for Free 
2 box offer and Catalogue of Natura) 
Bite Baits, Minnows, Shiners, Frogs, ete 
Enclose 2 cents postage. Imperia! 

Supply Co., Port Huron Mich. 

















The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, Splendid big up-to- 
date hotels, s BORNE apartments 
and bath houses, nomad and 
cheaply reached by t 


jibes ahem Publici 
Springs, or any Fo. ww - —— 

meses D. MeNAMARA, 
Agent, 


ST. LO 
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8rownie Kodak 


No.2 A 
Makes Picrures 214x4%. 


RR LE RD SM 3 LE CaS $3.00 
Others $1.00 to $200.00. 


Films Developed, - 10c per Roll 









Very fine blue Initial Linen meee very latest, 25c box 


Special - Sale - Jordan's - Pocket - Knives 


Stag and Pearl Handles, Regular Prices from $1.00 to $1.50; 


Sale Price, 50c and 75c. 


DON’T MISS GETTING ONE. 





Btooo 


Hyatt’s, 





417 North — 3 
Broad way : 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 











PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 

















No. 9706. Girl’s Coat Suit. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material for an 8-year size. Price 10c. 
No. 9692. Boy’s “Knickerbocker” Suit. 

Cut in four sizes: 9, 4, 5 and 6 
years. It requires 4 yards of 36-inch 
material for a 4-year size. Price 10c. 

No, 9688. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 

No. 9680. Ladies’ Kimona. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 5% yards of 
44-inch material for a medium size. 
Price 10c. 
No. 9690. Girl’s Blouse Dress With 

Lining. 

Cut in. four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 6-year size. Price 
10c. 

No. 9702. Girl’s One-Piece Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 10-year size. Price 
10c. 





No. 9695. Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 

Nos. 9683-9710. Coat Suit for Misses 
and Small Women. 

Coat 9683 and Skirt 9710 and both 
cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6 yards of 44-inch ~ 
material for a 16-year size. This 
calls for TWO separate paterns, 10c 
FOR EACH pattern. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No.............. Oe sc Years 


Address ..... IEE IIE Salty See RS fore 4. 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say large, small, or mdejum, 

PIG READER. 
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Horseman 


Dazzle Patch, the wonderful three- 
year-old pacer, owned by M. W. Sav- 
age, has worked a mile in 2:04%4, with 
the last half in 1:01%. 








Mr. Bert Hoffman, of St. Louis, 
judged the saddle horse classes at 
the Pike County Fair in a very satis- 
factory manner to all concerned. 


“Pap” Geers won the $10,000 Horse- 
man Futurity for three-year-old trot- 
ters with Etawah at Recreation Park 
last Thursday. Time, 2:08%, 2:08%, 
2:093%4. 


Col. Paul Brown’s gelding, the Gin- 
gerbread Man, won the championship 
class at the Pike County Fair, Bowl- 
ling Green, Mo., while Miss Cliff, 
Woodland Farm’s great mare, was sec- 
ond. 


Miss Cliff, of Woodland Farm, de- 
feated Co]. Paul Brown’s Mary Dowl- 
ing in the saddle mare class at New 
London, Mo. Col. Brown’s great Gin- 
gerbread Man won the championship 
class from Miss Cliff in a decisive 
manner. 


Bob McDonald, owned by Buckman 
Bros., Monroe City, Mo., won the $1000 
saddle horse stake at the Knox City 
Fair. Easter Cloud, owned by H. A. 
Greenwald, Lakenan, Mo., was a close 
second, while King Monroe was third, 
Capt. Jenks fourth, and Grassland 
King fifth. 


The $1,000 saddle horse stake at 
Sturgeon, Mo., Fair was won by Paul 
Brown's great saddle gelding Ginger- 
bread Man. Blades & Barnett’s Mau- 
rine Fisher was second; Wallace Es- 
tell & Son’s Miss Cliff was third and 
James A. Houchin’s Bride of the Mis- 
tletoe was fourth. 


Longview Stock Farm’s great sad- 
dle stallion, My Major Dare, won the 
$1,000 saddle stake at the New Bloom- 
field, Mo., Fair last week. James A. 
Houchin’s Astral King, one of the 
grandest saddle stallions in the world, 
was second: while Princess Eugenia, 
Eaton Farm’s sensational saddle mare, 
was third. 


Gingerbread Man, while not getting 
the decision at Mexico, it was thought 
by many competent horsemen, should 
have been placed first in the $1,500 
stake. To back up their claim that 
Gingerbread Man was the best saddle 
horse in the country, they point to 
the fact that he was first in the $1 000 
saddle horse stake at Sturgeon the 
following week. 


Great interest was shown in the 
$1000 saddle stake at the Boone 
County Fair at Columbia. Longview 
Farm’s great stallion, My Major Dare, 
was the winner, while Eaton Stock 
Farm’s Princess Eugenia was second. 
The championship harness class was 
won by J. T. Harris’ great horse Pe- 
ter Pan, while Eaton Farm’s Bonnie 
Maid was second. 


Perryville, Ky., had one of the best 
little fairs in the country last week. 
Several good stable were on hand. 
P. W. Ray, who was so successful at 
Harrodsburg and Danville, was the big 
winner, securing nine of the eleven 
stakes. Mr. Ray’s stable is showing 
marked improvement each week. His 
three-gaited candidate Marcatta, 
owned by W. B. Hurley, of Louisville, 
has been at the top notch all along 
and has proved a consistent winner. 
There are few like this mare as her 
record for the show season is sure to 
disclose. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some of 
our Missouri sires must attract atten- 
tion by reason of the racing of their 
get in 1910. Manager gets his 4th 
and fastest 2:10 and better pacer 
when Grey Ghost cut his record from 
2:10% to 2:06%. Echo Belle, by Al- 
lerton, the stallion in use at the Iron 
Mountain Farm, got his first 2:10 trot- 
ter when Bedford Bell won the $1,500 
2:19 trot at Peoria, Ill., winning 24d, 
4th and 6th heats in 2:08%4, 2:08%, 
2:09%4. The fastest heat of the race 
went to Henrietta C., by Constenaro, 
at 2:07%, with Bedford Bell in sec- 
ond place. Henrietta C. seems to be 
very fast but unreliable. 


The same day Lulu Lumine, owned 
at the Iron Mountain Farm, and sired 
by Orator, cut her record from 2:19% 
to 2:101%4 in both the first and second 
heats of the 2:14 trot for $1,000, win- 
ning in straight heats, with Aunt 
Molly, by Rythmic, owned by Austin 
C. Abbott of Conway, Mo., in second 
place all the time. This mare is raced 
and driven this season by Billy Taylor 
of Sedalia, Mo. 

Kewanee Queen and Black Squaw, 
by Kewanee Boy, the first driven by 
Taylor and the latter by Erwin (Frank 
or Den) entered the 2:10 list, giving 
him now four 2:10 or better pacers. 
Kewanee Queen’s 1912 record was 
2:091%4, reduced at Peoria for W. B. 
Taylor to 2:07%4. 

Frank Erwin cut the record of the 
Marshall, Mo., horse, Mightallion, 
from 2:16%4 to 2:13% at Peoria, IIl. 
Sired by Mighty Onward, one of the 
three great brothers, all sires, and out 
of a daughter of Santos, dam of the 
two great sires Peter the Great and 
J. Malcomb Forbes. The people of 
central Missouri owe Harry H. Down- 
ing of Marshall, Mo., a debt of grat- 
itude for bringing such a horse to 
Missouri. He has been a consistent 
race horse since he began racing: as 
a two-year-old. His size with speed 
and breeding make him one of the 
most desirable sires obtainabl2. 

It seems almost useless to call at- 
tention to the leading sire at King 
Hill Stock Farm, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Constantine 2:121%4 has been for sev- 
eral years the leading Western sire, 
adding in 1913 one trotter and one 
pacer. Swamp Maiden 2:17%, p., at 
Marshalltown, Iowa, makes his 75th 
standard performer since he has been 
at the head of the King Hill Stock 
Farm. He has been steadily adding 
to his reputation. His son, Constin- 
aro is today easily the leading sire 
in Illinois, and his daughters are pro- 
ducing speed. The latest of these to 
produce was out of Carpet, dam of 
Genl. Watts (3) 2:06%, and she was 
sold from the farm after Genl. Watts 
made his record. 


A study of the breeding of the new 
2:10 trotters of 1913 brings out clear- 
ly the fact that many, you might say 
most of them, have come down from 
mares that themselves were producers 
and have handed their merits down 
to their daughters, and daughter’s 
daughters. 

Detroit has again seen her two 
great classics in the form of early 
closing stakes fought out and won. In 
1913 neither the M. and M. nor the 
C. of C. was won by the favorite. The 
latter was won by a hoppled pacer in 
the fastest time yet made in this 
great race. In the M. and M. the 
fastest heat was only one-half second 
slower than the fastest mile ever trot- 
ted in this race. 

Missouri, in view of the racing in 
1913 to date, has no reason to be dis- 
couraged. Our breeders are securing 
the best young sires that are being 
bred. In Millerton and Echo Bell we 
have two of (if not the two very best 
sons) of Allerton. In Capt. Aubrey 








we have the fastest and to date the 
most successful sire among the sons 
of Peter the Great, with other sons 
that must take their places among 
his best sons. Mightallion 2:13% is 
desirable jn speed, type and breeding. 

Springfield, Mo., has placed her 
name on the map with two of the very 
best grandsons of the dead Bingen 
2:0614, ever bred, or kept in any part 
of the country. Some of our breed- 
ers are trying for better than we have 
yet bred. The right kind of breeding 
and careful attention, to patronizing 
the best futurity stakes to which we 
are eligible, will put Missouri where 
no state has any advantage over her. 
Dillon Axworthy won the Matron and 
the American} Horse Breeders’ stake, 
because the southern breeders of Eta- 
wah did not enter him in those stakes. 
The blind colt has them all at his 
mercy. Yet Dillon Axworthy is a great 
colt. The two great two-year-olds of 
1913 have met: Airdale (1) 2:15%, 
and Peter Volo 2:19, and the Volo 
horse took the phenom into camp 
with ease. All there is in it is to 
breed right and enter in the futuri- 


ties, then bring the colt to the wire | 


in shape to win, and his place of birth 
has nothing to do with it. 
the joker. 





THE MEXICO FAIR AND HORSE 
SHOW. 


The great Mexico Fair, held last 


week at Mexico, Mo., was a success in | 


Of course the chief in- 
saddle 


every way. 
terest centered in the great 
horse exhibits. 

The Mexico Commercizl Club’s $1,- 
500 stake for the best saddle horse, 
mare or gelding furnished the great- 
est show of its kind ever helc and it 


was witnessed by the largest crowd | 
that ever looked upon a saddle horse | 
It was won by My Major Dare, | 
highest | 


show. 
the horse that brought the 
pvice ever paid for a saddle horse. 


The stake was judged by W. J. 


Myers, of Marion, Ohio, and the rib- | 
bons were tied on in the following | 


order: 


My Major Dare 4424, bay stallion | 
by My Dare 2642—Lily Rosebud 7138; | 
Kansas | 
City, Mo.; shown by John T. Hook, | 


owned by Longview Farm, 


Paris, Mo., first. 


Princess Eugenia 6558, gray mare, | 


4, by Chester Peavine 3184—-Queen of 


Lincoln 6557; owned by Eaton Farm, | 


Mexico, Mo.; shown by E. D. Moore, 
second. 

The Gingerbread Man, chestnut 
gelding, by Rex Blees; owned by Col. 
Paul Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; shown by 
John Woods, Paris, Mo., third. 

Maurine Fisher, chestnut mare, 4, 
by Indian Rex; owned by Jeff T. Fish- 
er, Granville, Mo.; shown by !: * 
Barnett, Holliday, Mo., fourth. 

Miss Cliff, black mare, 5, by Rex 
McDonald 833—Topsie Estill; owned 
by Woodland Stock Farm, Estill, Mo.; 
shown by D. E. Holeman, fifth. 

Eaton Farm’s Queen O’Denmarks, 
shown by Russell Moore; Longview 
Farm’s Kymokan, shown by Lon Hay- 
den; R. H. Cauthorn’s The Intelligen- 
cer, shown by James Buford, were 
also exhibited. 

The Junior Saddle Stake. 
That the $500 junior saddle stake 


Thursday was equally as interesting | 


as the $1,500 championship stake the 
day before, was quite evident. Seven 
horses showed and when the blue 
rosette was pinned on the bridle of 
Kentucky’s Best, Longview Farm’s 
great four-year-old stallion, the dem- 
onstration showed the crowd’s ap- 
proval. 

It was a close contest and anoth- 
er roar of applause followed when 
Eaton Farm’s’ great four-year-old 
mare, Princess Eugenia, received the 
red tie. 

Kentucky’s Best, black stallion, by 


You hold 
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iii STOPS 
EU aneness 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
trouble and ye horse going sound, 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells 
how. $2.00 a bottle delivered, 
Horse Book 9 K free, 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for 
mankind. Reduces Painful Swellings, En. 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Vari- 
cose Veins, Varicosities, heals Old Sores. Allays 
Pain. Will tell you more if you write. $1 and 
$2 a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book 
**Evidence’* free. Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mane 





AKENDALLS SPAVIN CURI 
ae Agc5 The old, 
i we 


SAT Bee 


reliable remedy you can de- 
pent on for Spavin, Curb, Splint, 
Ringbone or any lameness, Thou. 
sands have proved it invaluable, 
Get a bottle from your druggi 
Price per bottle $1. 6 for $5, ** 
ise on the Horse’’ Free at dru 
gist or from Dr. B. J. KEND. 
Enosburg Falls, Yt., U 











5851; owned by Longview Farm; 
shown by John T. Hook, first. 

Princess Eugenia 6558, gray mare, 
|4, by Chester Peavine 3184—Queen 
of Lincoln 6557; owned by Eaton 
| Farm, Mexico, Mo.; shown by E. D. 
Moore, second. 
| Maurine Fisher, chestnut mare, 4, 
by Indian Rex; owned by Jeff T. Fish- 
er, Granville, Mo.; shown by L. B. 
Barnett, Holiday, Mo., third. 

Mary Dowling, bay mare, 3, by 
Montgomery Chief—by Chester Dare; 
owned by Col. Paul Brown, St. Louis, 
|Mo.; shown by John Woods, fourth. 

Silver King, gray gelding, by Rex 
| blees; owned by James Wright, Smith: 
| ville, Mo., shown by James Buford, 
| fifth. 

McGowan Bro.’s Forest Ike, shown 
by Lon Hayden; Woodland Farm's 
Carmen King (3), shown by D. E. 
Holeman, were also exhibited. 

The stake was judged by W. J. My- 
ers, Marion, Ohio. 

Qne of the most interesting events 
on the program at the Mexico Fair 
| was the champion light harness stake, 
value $500, for best harness horse, 
mare or gelding. (For  long-tailed 
horses; conformation, action, speed 
and manners to. be , considered 
equally.) : 

Peter Pan, brown gelding by Charles 
Reade—Elizabeth King, by Squirrel 
King: owned by Joseph T. Harris, Co- 
|lumbia, Mo., shown by owner, first. 
| Golden Girl, chestnut mare, by Gold- 
|en King—by Rex Peavine: owned by 
J. R. Feagan, Brookville, Ky., shown 
| by owner, second. 
| Expectation, bay gelding, standard 
| bred; owned by Longview Farm, Kan- 
isas City, Mo.; shown by Dave Smith, 
| third. 
| Bracken Prince, brown stallion, by 
| Bracken Chief—by Laycox Wagoner; 
}owned by J. R. Feagan, Brookville, 
| Ky., shown by R. M. Brown, fourth. 
| Peppers, bay gelding, by Rex Jr.—a 
| standard-bred mare; owned by Bert, 
| Luckie, Montgomery City, Mo., shown 
| by owner, fifth. 
| Eaton Farm’s Queen O’Denmarks, 
| Shown by E. D. Moore, was also ex- 
| hibited. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| MISSOURI STATE FAIR SADDLE 
HORSE STAKE. 


The greatest saddle horse stake 
that the world has ever known is 
offered this year by the Missouri 
State Fair at Sedalia. This stake is 
for $2500, with entrance money add- 
'ed, which makes it a total of $2900. 
It will be shown in front of the grand 
|stand on Friday, October 3. This i8 
the date selected by the Missouri 
Press Association for Editors’ Day at 
the State Fair and it promises to be 
the biggest day of the week. 

Several of the horses entered in 





My Own Kentucky 3764—Little Kate | this stake have never been defeated 
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in a show ring and, as horse show 
jdols are known from coast to coast. 

The following list of entries will be 
of interest: Rex Moore, owned by S. 
y. Sanders, Warrensburg, Mo.; Easter 
Cloud, H. A. Greenwell, Lakenon, Mo.; 
Hazel Dawn, Matlack & Shropshire, 
Winchester, Ky.; Sweet Wood, W. S. 
& G. V. Sneed, Sedalia, Mo.; Eric 
Sensation, M. A. Steele, Freeport, II1.; 
Ginger Bread Man, Paul Brown, St. 
Louis, Mo.; My Major Dare, Ken- 
tucky’s Best and Kymokan, Miss Lula 
Long, Kansas City, Mo.; Bourbon 
Prince, Coons & Dunlap, Fulton, Mo.; 
Sady Macey, Ball Bros., Versailles, 
Ky.; Miss Cliff, Estill & Son, Estill, 
Mo.; Intelligencer, R. H. Cauthorn, 
Mexico, Mo.; Princess Eugenia and 
Queene of the Denmarks, E. D. Moore, 
Mexico, Mo; Houchin & Anderson, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; Buckman Bros., 
Monroe City, Mo.; and Tom _ Bass, 
Mexico, Mo., have made entries but 
have not named them. 

The judges selected to judge this 
stake are: Col. John T. Hughes, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Porter C. Taylor, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo., and Stockton Foun- 
tain, Centralia, Mo. These men were 
selected from the list recommended by 
the Missouri Saddle Horse Breeders’’ 
Association and their selection is uni- 
versally approved. 

The dates for the 1913 Missouri 
State Fair are Sept. 27 to Oct. 3. 
FAIR PREMIUM LIST OFFERS BIG 

PRIZES. 





The catalogue and premium list of 
the fourteenth annual St. Louis Coun- 
ty Fair has been issued and the pro- 
gram of all events is published with 
it. The fair will be held at Upper 
Creve Coeur Lake Park, September 
18 to 21, inclusive. 

The first day, which falls on Thurs- 
day, will be Children’s Day, and the 
main features will be given by chil- 
dren of the county. The old settlers 
of the county will have charge of the 
program Friday. The St. Louis Coun- 
ty Farm and Market Bureau has ar- 
ranged a special program for Satur- 
day, which will be made one of the 
biggest days of the fair. Sunday will 
be St. Louis Day. 

More races and premiums than ever 
before are scheduled, and the fair 
promises to be the greatest in the 
history of the association. There will 
be awarded for all kinds of agricultur- 
al produce and many exhibitions of 
farm, orchard and garden products, 
as well as displays of handiwork of 
the women, have been encouraged by 
liberal premium offers. 

The officers of the association are: 
John Wotring, Fern Ridge, president; 
T. H. Lucas, Pattonville, vice presi- 
dent; George B. Bowles, Affton, sec- 
retary; Henry Heinemann, Chester- 
field, treasurer, and George B. Bowles, 
superintendent of the grounds. 

The directors are: John Wotring, 
Henry Bopp, Henry Heinemann, John 
C. Ruder, Jacob Studt, Jr., T. H. Lu- 
cas and George B. Bowles. 

The superintendents of the various 
fair departments are as follows: J. C. 
Ruder, farm, garden and orchard prod- 
ucts; Jacob Studt, Jr., cattle; Henry 
Heinemann, mules and horses; Jacob 
Studt, Jr., poultry, swine and sheep; 
T. H. Lucas, agricultural implements 
and machinery; George B. Bowles, fine 
arts, textile fabrics and domestic man- 
ufactures; Henry Bopp, dairy, pantry 
and household goods; George B. 
Bowles, varied industries. 





Jonesboro, Ark., R 2, Box 98. 
March 12, 1913. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

Dear Sirs—We have used your rem- 
edies for a long time, and find them 
the best we ever tried. 

Very truly yours, 


POTASH INDUSTRY—A VALUABLE 
BOOKLET. 


During the past ten years there has 
been a remarkable growth in the out- 
put of the German Potash mines due 
to a corresponding increase in the de- 
mand for potash salts for fertilizing 
purposes throughout the entire world. 
Many inquiries relative to statistical 
matter of the Potash Industry and im- 
proved methods of manufacture which 
have developed during recent years, 
and in order to fully cover the ques- 
tion the German Kali Works have is- 
sued a revised edition of their form- 
er pamphlet, “Stassfurst Industry,” 
which should be in the hands of every 
farmer using fertilizer. 


The booklet tnroughout has _ been 
brought up to date and in fact, the 
present edition hus been largely re- 
written, and contains many charts and 
tables not appearing in “Stassfurt In- 
dustry.” 

Among these is an interesting illus- 
tration in colors of a section of a pot- 
ash mine. The statistical charts also 
are greatly enhanced by appearing in 
color. The table;, we believe, will be 
found exceedingly interesting, since 
they cover a period of half a century, 
from 1861 to 1911. It is not feasible to 
in detail call attention to all of the 
good points and improvements by way 
of revision and addition to the pamph- 
let, but the above briefly points out the 
more important data contained there- 
in. 

Potash is only one of three essen- 
tial plant food ingredients; the oth- 
ers are phosphoric acid and nitrogen, 
and all these are of equal importance 
in plant life, although all are not re- 
quired in equal amounts. To make 
potash fully effective as a fertilizer, 
it is necessary to use it jointly with 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen, each in 
proper proportion. No one of these 
ingredients can take the place of an- 
other in plant feeding, nor can an ex- 
cess of any one compensate for a de- 
ficiency of a second. 

Every farmer is advised to study 
the work of the Experiment Stations 
in the different States, as they have 
been established for the purpose of 
carrying on practical field trials to 
find out which combinations of plant 
food are best suited to the various 
soils and crops. The results are of 
value and importance to all these who 
earn their living by tilling the soil. 
Time, money and labor can be saved 
in this way, but the real progressive 
farmer wili not only keep himself in- 
formed about the experiences of oth- 
ers, but will also, to a certain extent, 
experiment on his own account, to 
learn which methods of cultivation, ro- 
tation and fertilization can be prac- 
ticed with the greatest benefit and 
profit to himself. But whatever his 
conditions, potash—the producer of 
starch, sugar and strength of fiber, 
flavor and shipping quality—must not 
be allowed to run down in the soils 
which grow his crops. 

Send to the German Kali Works, 
1901 McCormick Blag., Chicago, for a 
copy of this valuable booklet. 





ABSORBINE, 

“The Antiseptic Liniment,” 

promptly reduces Bog Spavin, Thor- 
oughpin, Wind Puff, Bowed Tendons, 
Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, Curb, Splint, 
Big Knee, Fistula, etc. It is a mild 
and pleasant remedy to use—does not 
stain or leave a greasy residue. It is 
soothing, cooling, healing and power- 
fully penetrating—a true discutient 
and resolvent liniment; strengthening 
and invigorating to tired, lame 
muscles or tendons. ABSORBINE at 
regular dealers, price $2.00 a bottle, 
or sent express prepaid, with full in- 
structions. Write for free book giving 
detailed instructions. W. F. Young, 
P. D. F., 58 Temple street, Springfield, 


PRESLEY WINSTON RAY 


P. W. RAY & 


Correspondence Solicited 
BOWLING GREEN, 3 


RALPH VERNON RAY 


RAYLAND STOCK FARM 


WHERE SHOW HORSES ARE MADE—WINNERS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


SON, PROPR’S 


STALLIONS, MARES AND GELDINGS OF QUALITY READY FOR USE. 
Long Distance Telephone 154 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
KENTUORY. 
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Editor RURAL WORLD: I am 
County Fairs to be held in Missouri 
the name of the secretary, the date, 


District Fair Managers. 


County. Name of Fair. 
Buchanan. Buchanan Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc.. 
Cape Girardeau. Cape Girardean Fair...... 
Chariton. Prairie Hill Fair Ass’n.......... 
Clark. Clark Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n........ 


BET Recdepsces's voovdd seebnccdeseon ibs 
Clinton, Plattsburg Fair Ass’n............. 
Crawford. Crawford Co. Fair Ass’n......... 
Dade. Dade Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n......... 
DeKalb. DeKalb Co, Agr. & L. 8S. Exhibit.. 
Franklin. Franklin Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc.... 





Osage. Osage Co. Fair Ass’n.........+.+0+. 
Phelps. Phelps Co. Agr. Mec. Ass'n ° 
Polk. Polk Co. Agr. Mec. Soc...... 
Randolph. Clark Fair Ass’n.........s+es: 
St. Francis. Southeast Mo. Fair Ass’n..... 
Schuyler. Queen City Corn & Stock Show... 
Scott. Tri-County Fair, Scott, New Madrid 

and Mississippi Counties............ 
St. Louls. St. Louls County Fair........... 


Clay. The Smithville Horse Show and Fair 





MISSOURI COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1913. 


sending you herewith a list of the 
during the year 1913, together with 
and the place. The data has been 


compiled by me as Secretary of the Missouri Association of County and 


E. A. TROWBRIDGE, Secy. 


Town. Secretary. Date, 1913. 
Easton. J. P. Sweeney............. Oct. 1-4. 
Cape Girardeau. J. T. Nunn, Jr..Sept. 17-20. 
Prairie Hill. C. L. Sears....... 


Kahoka. C. T. Duer....scsccccces 


Smithville. E. B. Dden.......... 
Plattsburg. C. C. Bryan 
Cuba. L.C. Walker. .....ccccec. 
Lockwood. 8. D. McMillen....... 
Maysville. E. A. Hofstatter 


Washington. H. H. Thias....... 





Franklin. Sullivan Tri-County Fair........ Sullivan, J. T. Williams....... 

G d G ade Co. Agr. Ass’n...... Hermann. L. Haberstock........ 

Grundy. Grundy Co. Fair Ass’n..........+. Trenton. A. T. Cornwell........... 

Jefferson. Jefferson Co. Agr. & Fair Ass’n..Festus. C. EB. Giebler........... 

Knox. Knox-Lewis-Shelby Fair............. Newark. W. A. Hendren........... 

Lewis. Lewis Co. Agr. & Mec. Fair Ass’n..Monticello. J. A. West......... 

Lincoln. Lincoln Co. Fair Ass’n.........+++. Troy. B. J. Creech..........++.+.. Sept, 2-6. 

Macon. The North Macon Agr. & Mec. Soc..La Plata. W. W. Henderson...... Sept. 9-12. 

Macon. Callao Fair Ass’n........esseeecees Callao. EB. G, Jones............. Sept. ‘16-18. 

Macon. New Cambria Fair Ass'n.........-. New Cambria. W. E. Howell... .Sept. 10-13. 

Macon. Macon Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc........ Atlanta, V. D. Gordan.......... Sept. 9-11. 

Marion. Marion Co. A. & M. Fair.......... Palmyra. G. E. Thompson...... Sept. 10-13. 

Moniteau. Moniteau Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc...California. L. B. Meyer........... Sept 3-6 

Monroe. Monroe Co. Fair Ass’n..........-+- Paris. W. L. Crawford............ Sept. 2-5. 
Linn. H. M. Lucekenhoff 


Clark. R. R. Connell! 
Farmington. A. Wulfert 
Queen City. C. C. Crockette.. 





- -Bept. 18-19. 


Sikeston. Harry Smith.......... Sept. 24-27. 
Creve Coeur. Geo. B. Bowen....Sept. 18-21. 








SPEED PROGRAM. 


St. Louis County Fair, Sept. 19-20-21. 
$3,000 in Purses. 


TROTTING 
Bie. Bo 3240 Bet 2» vcecccas cst Purse $250.00 
> a, See SE 0 duseinsanacu Purse 250.00 
pee. Baw OS. evi scccccccss Purse 250.00 
Mee Be, 3386... TOG, 4 0 Kes cccike one Purse 250.00 
No. 5. 4:00 County Trot.,.... Purse 100.00 

No. 6. 3-year-old and under 
Tee ccc wevces occas veces Purse 250.00 

PACING, 
We. F. C238 BOGS occcrvedeves Purse $250.00 
BO. 8, . .BShS. WG. «oc c.c00-2 600% Purse 250.00 
TO, DB. BBS PD ccccccscccss Purse 250.00 
No. 10.° 3:30 Pece ....ccccocs Purse zov.v0 
es. ERs. Stee Be... onde cencsay Purse 2507.00 
No. 12. 38-year-old and under 

PRED | ccd sdcdoscccecrcvoes Purse 250.00 

CONDITIONS. 


Entries in purse races close Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 2, 11 o’clock p. m. Records this day 
no bar. 

Entrance fee 5 per cent, and 5 per cent 
additional will be deducted from all winners. 
American Trotting Association rules to 
govern, of which we are a member. 

Races conducted under the old racing sys- 
tem. Money in harness races divided 60, 25, 
15 and 10. All harness races, mile heats, 3 
in 56, except 3-year-olds, 2 in 3. 

The right is reserved to declare off any 
race on account of weather or to postpone a 
race from one day to the others, and to 
change orders of program, as the manage- 
ment sees fit. Horses called at 1:30 p. m. 
and start at 2 p. m. 

In county races owners must have been 
bona fide residents of St. Louis County since 
January 1, 1913, and horses owned in St. 
Louis County at least 60 days before the 
Fair. Ship to Colman Station, Missouri Pa- 
elfic, within two blocks of Fair Grounds. 
Mail all entries to HENRY HEINEMANN, 
Supt. of Races, Chesterfield, Mo. 








You can reach a buyer through a 
classified small ad at 1 cent a word. 
Try one. It will pay. 


Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 


FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have a 
f Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 46 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes to 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to COILMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 
Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


$21 Holland Building, St. Louis, Mo 





Forest Grove, Oregon, March 16, 1813. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 48, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ac- 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as I 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
few days ago to read it, You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 


makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the — Gue to you, and fe. thank- 
in remembering me, yours 
oie wale (Signed) C. P. MoCAN. 














TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 50c RATE 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY. 





. 


Enclosed please find 


addressed to 


Name 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 


50 cents for one year’s 





P. O. 





State 




















M. E. HOCKLE. 


Mass. 


Published Weekly--52 Copies for 60 Cents. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


FARMERS’ EQUITY UNION 


- GREENVILLE, ILLINOW 





NATIONAL OFFICERS 
Pres.—C. O. Drayton, Greenville, Il. 
Vice-Prea.—L. F. Hoffman, Mett. N. D. 
Sec'y—Miss Ines Blacet, Greenville, Dl. 
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Official Paper— 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 





Our Slogan: “Farmers Must Be Co-operators”’ 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 











ENORMOUS PROFITS IN DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 





Edtior RURAL WORLD: I shipped 
milk to St. Louis for seven years 
from Trenton, Ill. I milked from 
twenty to thirty cows most of the 
time. But the big Dairy Company in 
the city got the cream of the profits 
and I got only the manure for the 
farm. My family and I got out of 
bed every morning, winter and sum- 
mer, at half past three o’clock. I 
made the morning train at Trenton 
with a load of rich milk every morn- 
ing at seven o’clock. I never missed 
the train but I often drove through 
mud up to the axle for one mile at 
a time. In 1901 and 1902 I paid 80c 
a bushel for corn to produce that milk 
and in May and June of 1902 I sold 
good rich milk for six cents a gollon. 
In 1901 and 1902 I produced nearly 
5,000 bushels of fine wheat and sold 
it for sixty-five cents a bushel. Then 
in 1903 I left the farm and went on 
the road to plead with the farmers 
to unite under one national head. I 
find it the hardest and most discour- 
aging work I ever tried. But since 
we have started the Farmers’ Equity 
Union and have finally grown strong 
enough to demonstrate that Golden 
Rule Co-operation, as taught by us, 
is practical in shipping grain the out- 
look is more encouraging than evel 
before. 

The Dairy Question. 

We are impressed as never before 
that the production of Dairy products 
is greatly discouraged by unjust prices 
and deals to producers. We are re- 
liably informed that at one town in 
1911 many farmers went to the bank 
and borrowed money to buy high- 
priced feed to get the cows through 
the winter, while the condensery own- 
ers built a new plant in another state 
out of the big profits in the conden- 
sery business. Now we do not find 
fault for one moment with these con- 
densery people. They simply follow 
the business system in vogue all over 
our country. They stand-pat with all 
the big dealers and buy as cheap as 
possible and sell as high as possible. 
They say they are not in the business 
for their health, and we all under- 
stand what that means. 

The milk producers and consumers 
have made as many millionaires as 
any other class we can think of. We 
know of one rich condensing compa- 
ny that started with one small plant 
about twenty-five years ago and now 
own seven or eight large successful 
plants. They started with a capital 
of about fifty thousand dollars and 
they are now capitalized at millions 
of dollars. How did they get it? 
They held the PRICE down on wom- 
en and children who milk cows and 
up on women and children who must 
have milk. I am not intending to say 
one word personally against the peo- 
ple who own the condenseries. They 
are called “good business men.” I 
have nothing personal against any in- 
dividual. I have nothing personal 
against a bed bug. I only object to 
the way he makes his living. We 
are fighting a Business System. We 
are not destructive but constructive. 

Equity Is Constructive. 
The Farmers’ Equity Union is now 








organizing at five dairy sections a 


large creamery and milk condensery 
plant on strictly co-operative princi- 
ples. All Profit will be pro-rated to 
stockholders according to patronage. 
The market for dairy products is 
much more stable and reliable than 
on grain and the profits are SURE 
and enormous. There is no danger 
of glutting the market and if the 
farmers unite in the Equity Union 
all of the enormous profits will go tc 
the real producers instead of a few 
rich capitalists. We want our twen- 
ty-five big unions on three sides o 
McLaughlin, South Dakota, to agitate 
the milk question. We are coming 
back to build up a strong union at 
every station on the Milwaukee R. F 
west of Aberdeen. 


We also want our thirty-five Equity 
Unions around Hutchinson, Kansas, 
united in a large creamery and con- 
densery and wholesale supply com- 
pany. The Equity Union will work 
for honest, efficient management and 
will be assisted by the Co-operative 
branch of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington. 


We are also working on three 
strong dairy sections of Illinois. We 
want Illinois to be the Banner Equi- 
ty Union state. The farmers of IIli- 
nois have paid for more creameries 
and milk condenseries for rich com- 
panies than the farmers of other 
states. The Equity Union is showing 
them a better way of doing business 
and will keep on SHOWING them till 
they will change the System. It is up 
to the farmers to change the System 
of reaching our market, the consum- 
ers, with dairy products. 


As long as we continue and support 
the present system we will have it 
and be responsible for it. The Equi- 
ty Union wants a market that will 
pay a just price for milk and pre- 
vent all profit between producer and 
consumer. When we have paid for a 
fine big condensery we want to have 
a deed to the property and not con- 
tinue to pay for it, over and over, 
again and again, while the few rich 
men continue to own it. 


We object to a System which pays 
as little as possible for a necessity 
of life and then sells it as high as 
the trade will bear. We want to re- 
verse this system. We want to be 
sure that the producer gets an Equi- 
table Price. This will encourage pro- 
duction, and a full supply will insure 
a reasonable price to consumer which 
encourages consumption. 


The boasted prosperity of this ricl 
agricultural country is produced by 
the many and appropriated by the few 
rich people. Cursing the few will not 
alter conditions. It is up to the peo- 
ple: to change the Business System. 
The Farmers’ Equity Union is chang- 
ing the System. We ask every farm- 
er to send ten 2c stamps for the 
Equity Text Book and learn our plan 
of Golden Rule Co-operation which 
will reverse the Business System of 
our country in the interests of the 
millions of farmers of America. 

Greenville, Il. C. O. DRAYTON. 





Buying, selling, exchanging, all 
come within the realm of a small ad 
at 1 cent a word. 








WALLEN, 


IND., EQUITY UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The 19th 
of July was the beginning of a new 
epoch for the farmers of Washington 
and adjoining townships in Allen coun- 
ty, Ind. It was through the efforts 
of Thomas Line that on the above 
date the farmers organized their pat- 
ronage of buying and selling farm 
products and merchandise under the 
new co-operative law of Indiana. 

It was an encouraging meeting. 
The spirit manifested by the farmers 
showed courage and confidence in 
their venture of gaining all the fruits 
of their labor. This was evidenced by 
the liberal subscription of stock and 
by the clockwork order by which the 
whole business was transacted. Never 
have we seen farmers sO unanimous 
and determined to elevate their con- 
dition, to make farming more remu- 
nerative and therefore more desirable. 

The Wallen Local is an additional 
brick in that great and magnificent 
building, the Nationa] Farmers’ Equi- 
ty Union. It bids its fellow farmers 
in the vicinity of Ft. Wayne and all 
over the United States to join hands 
with us and unite with us to push 
this work of mutual benefit. 

Equity and nothing but Equity is 
what we want, and Equity we will 
have. OTTO HOETZER, Sec’y. 





UNION DUES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Do you 
think enough of your Union to pay 
your dues promptly? 

The strongest union in the United 
States is the miners’ union and they 
pay two per cent of their wages into 
their union, besides they help their 
unorganized brother outside of that. 

Equity members pay your dollar 
national dues promptly. If you have 
not done so, do so now for you can- 
not expect to get something for noth- 
ing. As I have said before, as long 
as the farmer does not organize and 
support an union he should suffer 
and the organized powers get the 
advantage of him, which they are 
bound to do if you don’t support 
your farm union. 

It’s a mighty small man that don’t 
see far enough to know he isn’t much 
unorganized. 

Before the miner was organized we 
heard of all kinds of trouble. but or- 
ganized things run smoothly because 
there is concerted action guided by 
deliberate thought. See how Virginia 
has been going the last year where 
they are still unorganized. 

The trust don’t want you to pay 
in your little dollar because they 
know many little dollars will make 
you a mighty power for a mighty or- 
ganization. Keep your dollar and feed 
the trust, support the middle-men and 
raise your family just any old way, 
and if you get a dollars’ worth of 
good out of your held dollar I fail to 
see. 

Equity needs more men in the field, 
more organizers, and do you think the 
trust will pay them to educate your 
brother farmer? 

Pay your dolla? promptly and be 
a man. 

Pay in your dollar and when Equity 
gets strong enough and in need of 
a German organizer who talks pretty 
plain, V. I. Wirt is ready to meet you 
if you will just feed my wife and ba- 
bies while I am gone. And I wish to 
say when I hit your town you will 
know I am there, and Mr. MiddJeman 
is likely to smell a mouse mixed with 
some Dutch. 

I don’t feel like running and whis- 
pering the plain truth, and if I ever 
get a chance I promise to make some 
noise about 80-cent wheat and $1.50 
for 50 Ibs. of flour. Direct from farm, 
factory, mine and mill to consumer, 
and I can look them in the eye while 
I say it. 

If I had my way I would give the 











write us ev once and get at pay). ‘Thea 
an offer so can Doles 
Bont. Chicage 


Do You Want to Sell 


Or trade your farm, ranch, raw land, city 
business property, automobile, factory, pat- 
ent stock, bonds, mining property, etc., etc? 

If you have something to sell in any state 
write enclosing 10c for our big catalogue of 
investments, exchanges and buyers and our 
special proposition. 

Send full description, maps, illustration 
and lowest price of your property. Address, 
MELVIN C. CHURCHILL CO., Houston, Tex, 














middie-man only one chance. The 
chance to get out and produce. 
Tom Line is out in the field and | 
don’t begrudge helping any honest, 
wide-awake man that will work 
among the people for Equity for farm 
organization and direct from farm, 
factory, mine and mill. DO You? 
Virden, Ill. V. I. WIRT. 


P. S-—Let us know about your 
farm produce direct to consumer, for 
consumer is ready. 





THE LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
discussed economic law as being the 
law of life that dominates the mind 
and guides the reasoning intelligence 
into paths of least resistance. This 
is the moral law, or one of the mor- 
al laws that controls human destiny, 
but we have one other very important 
law of the moral code that we must 
not forget—the law of human prog- 
ress. It is the law under which civil- 
ization advances. 


It must explain clearly and def- 
initely and not by vague generali- 
ties or superficial analogies, why. 
Though mankind started presumably 
with the same capacities and at the 
same time, there now exists such wide 
differences in social development. It 
must account for the arrested civili- 
zation and for the decayed and de- 
stroyed civilization, for the general 
facts as to the use of civilization, and 
for the petrifying and _  enervating 
force which the progress of civiliza- 
tion has heretofore always evolved. 
It must account for retrogression as 
well as progression, for the differ- 
ence in general character between 
Asiatic and European civilization, 
for the difference between classical 
and modern civilization, for the dif- 
ferent rates at which progress goes 
on, and for those bursts and starts 
and halts of progress which are 80 
marked as minor phenomena, and it 
must show us what are the essential 
conditions of progress, and what s0- 
cial adjustments advance or retard it. 

It is not difficult to discover such 
a law. We have but to look and we 
can see it. I don’t pretend to give it 
scientific precision, but merely to 
point it out. The incentives to prog- 
ress are the desires inherent in hu- 
man nature, the desire to gratify the 
wants of the animal nature, the wants 
of the intellectual nature, and the 
wants of the sympathetic nature, the 
desire to be} to know and to do—de- 
sires that short of infinity can never 
be satisfied, as they grow by what 
they feed upon. 

Mind is the instrument by which 
man advances and by which each ad- 
vance is secured and made the vant- 
age ground for new advances. Though 


he may not by taking thought add @ 


cubit to his stature, man may by tak 
ing thought extend his knowledge of 
the universe and his power over it in 
what so far as we can see is an in- 
finite degree. The narrow span 0! 
human life allows the individual to 
go but a short distance, but though 
each individual may do but little, yet 
generations following, succeeemg 
the gains of their predecessors, may 
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dually elevate the status of man-; HOW TO GROW AN ACRE OF CORN | shout and parade around and about | be with us. Restoring the soil is a 
ve as coral polyps building one gen- one acre. Can’t you stick to 99 more/ work of research and experiment, as 
eration upon the work of the other By W. H. Arnold. acres? Would 10 acres burden you?|has been’ shown by the experiment 


gradually elevate themselves from the 
pottom of the sea. 

Mental power is a fixed quantity. 
There is a limit to the work a man 
can do with his mind, as there is to 
the work he can do with his body. 
Therefore the mental power which 
can be devoted to progress is only 
what is left after what is required for 
non-progressive purposes. These non- 
progressive purposes in which mental 
power is consumed may be Classified 
as maintenance and conflict. 

By maintenance I mean the keeping 
up of your social condition and hold- 
ing to what you have already gained, 
for if your society is not progressive 
it is retrograding, or going back. By 
conflict I mean not nearly warfare 
and preparation for warfare, but all 
expenditure of mental power in seek- 
ing the gratification of desire at the 
expense of others and in resistance 
to such aggression; in other words, 
our mental energy should be ex- 
pended in advancement instead of 
fighting among ourselves and pulling 
in different directions. Association is 
the first essential to progress. Im- 
provement becomes possible as men 
come together in peaceful association, 
and the wider and closer the asso- 
ciation the greater the possibilities 
of improvement. 

And as the wasteful expenditure of 
mental power in conflict becomes 
greater or less as the moral law 
which accords to each an equality of 
rights is ignored or is recognized 
equality (or justice) is the second 
essential of progress. And associa- 
tion in equality is the law of progress. 
Association frees mental power for 
expenditure in improvement, and 
equality, or justice, or freedom—for 
the terms here signify the same 
thing, the recognition of the moral 
law, prevents the dissipation of this 
power in fruitless struggles. Hereis 
the law of progress, which will ex- 
plain all diversities, all advances, all 
halts and retrogressions. Men tend 
to progress just as they come closer 
together, and by co-operation with 
each other increase the mental pow- 
er that may be devoted to improve- 
ment, but just as conflict is provoked 
or association develops inequality of 
condition and power, this tendency 
to progression is lessened, checked 
and finally reversed. 


Your local organization will stop 
or turn back, according to the resist- 
ance it meets. Keep down the fric- 
tion inside and you will be able to 
meet all outside resistance. 

If it requires that we must catch 
Men (or farmers) and tame them in 
order to get them to co-operate and 
help themselves, it will never be done. 
We must have the intelligence among 
ourselves. It is very easy for ignor- 
ace to pass into contempt and dis- 
like. Know thyself and you and I 
Will know our neighbors better. 

TOM LINE. 





MORE EQUITY WRITERS WANTED 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Why do 
We not hear from some of our mem- 
18? Let us have a meeting and get 
logether. “Don’t give up the ship.” 
We will have onions for market soon, 
hot $0 many as last year, but will fur- 
oa our Equity members if you will 
od : know soon. Our potatoes are 
the 4r enough along to know what 
4 will make. We will have hay to 
P, both mixed and pure timothy. If 
= ral, Kan., can do as they have 
Y can’t Columbia City?) Wake up. 
A MEMBER. 
Columbia City, Ind. 








oo forget to renew your sub- 
Dtion. Look at label. Do it now. 


“How to Grow an Acre of Corn” is 
the title of Bulletin 537 of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washine- 
ton. It is a carefully prepared and 
condensed thesis on the subject. It is 
a safe presentation of the points of 
corn growing. It takes only a few 
minutes to read it. It is free from 
speculation and without a trace of 
quackery in it. You can get in it the 
points of corn growing without a 
strain on your time or eyesight. Its 
reading will give every good farmer a 
better opinion of himself. If what is 
taught therein is the beginning and 
ending of the best methods of corn 
growing, then the farmer himself is 
the author of all the demonstrations 
on corn growing, and the demonstra- 
tion farms are in evidence in all parts 
of the country, and are operated by 
farmers. 


The farmer grew the biggest corn 
crop on record and is the author of 
the best cultivation ever practiced. 
If it is not to the farmer, wnere does 
the credit go? A claim commonly 
made is that if you can grow 100 
bushels of corn on one acre you can 
grow it on ten acres, and if on ten 
acres, you can grow it on 100 or 1,000 
acres. That sort of argument is not 
in Bulletin 537. But the farmer is 
short On good soil. The number of 
good cultivators is greater than it 
ever was. The farmer will not fail 
‘n a general and serious way in his 
efforts at cultivation, in seed selec- 
tion, or in any way except to unre- 
sponsiveness of the soil to the crop. 
That is the main factor in a big corn 
crop. 

All that can be done to be effective 
must be done on a good soil. Bulletin 
537 so teaches. 

Now there appears to be an over- 
plus of enthusiasm in some quarters 
as to saving the country in some oth- 
er way, A shout and cry has gone 
up over the produce of corn on an 
acre. It does not appeal to me with 
much force. What we can do on one 
acre will be a-great matter when the 
other 99 will duplicate it. When it 
does we will have 100 acres of good 
soil. There is apparently nothing in 
the growth of one acre of corn that 
will cause the other 99 acres of poor 
soil to disappear. Every individual 
acre must stand on its own bottom. 
With just one acre it might stand on 
the bottom of the other 99. We are 
not ready for a final stand on one 
acre. Is it a stepping stone that 
leads in the direction of reclaimed 
acres? I don’t see it that way. If 
the general trend of big yields on one 
acre don’t lead the other way I want 
to listen to someone that will “show 
me.” If it is demonstrated that we 
can double the yield on one acre it 
clearly calls for a demonstration on 
100 acres. It is the business of the 
demonstrator to demonstrate it. He 
must prove the system adapted to 
more than one acre. He must make 
it clear that the big crop on one acre 
did no harm to the other 99. He must 
show that the practicability of the 
system applies to 100 acres. I can’t 
pin my faith to one acre. I am stand- 
ing by all I ever had. I am proud of 
the stand; I am standing on good soil. 
It has had 35 years of trial. I trust 
I have grown more generous as I have 
grown older. Anyway, I feel an inter- 
est in and a certain sorrow for the 
man so strenuously engaged on one 
acre. For such men there is room 
enough where I stand for 100; to be 
accurate, 160. How can 160 demon- 
strators make record-breaking crops 
on 160 acres of my land? What would 
they do? What would it cost? 


You are not standing on safe ground 
in standing on one acre, 

You are in danger of losing self con- 
fidence in exploiting so little of the 
ear‘h. You are narrow as the boua- 
daries that confine you. You relly. 





It looks like desertion to rally around 
one acre. If you are totally defeated 
and whipped for good get out of the 
way. 

The world is not likely to find a 
rallying spot on one acre of soil. Our 
country is full of good cultivators. 
What they need is a restored soil— 
just one acre, some think. Give the 
farmers a soil that is universally good 
and we would have no markets. The 
farmer’s skill in cultivating and in all 
the details of crop growing has been 
greatly increased. All he needs to 
make a success of his job is a better 
soil, and you don’t want to confine 
it to one acre. The fundamental dif- 
ficulty in crop production is a poor 
soil. There may be a great doubt 
about the part the government will 
play in remedying that condition. 
The serious part of the problem will 
probably be left for the farmer him- 
self to solve. If it were possible to 
use the force the government em- 
ploys in bettering the farmers’ facili- 
ties for buying and selling, it would 
doubtless prove a power for good that 
is incalculable. 

The government could take the big- 
gest tax off the consumer in that way 
that he has ever borne. If the govern- 
ment can kill the parasites that prey 
on the consumer it would give the 
farmers a stable market and indirect- 
ly do more to restore the soil than 
any method they are likely to adopt. 

It has not been so very long ago 
that the Milling World predicted that 
the big crops of wheat would “starve 
the growers.” A little later the cot- 
ton growers tried all sorts of plans 
to reduce the acreage. 

It was once proposed that the gov- 
ernment buy up and hold enough 
corn off the market to make it bring 
40 cents per bushel. The tobacco 
growers issued an edict against grow- 
ing tobacco—forbade it. 

The necessity that will continue to 
stare the farmer in the face is the 
question of profit in what he grows. 
The profit is a necessity. The profit 
is the solution of the problem of life in 
the country. When farming is general- 
ly profitable the soil will be restored. 
Individual success now is due to a 
small and profitless production on the 
part of a great many. 

If it were possible to double pro- 
duction at once individual success 
would fail and farming would serious- 
ly suffer. 

We tried for years to restrict pro- 
duction, and poor soils at last were 
a success, As big crops in the past 
have been no remedy for low prices 
the poor farmer on poor soil met the 
issue in the only scientific way. Many 
of them have died in the past mar- 
tyrs to skill in crop reduction. We 
owe them a debt of gratitude that is 
due no one else, They saved farming. 

Today the improvements in agri- 
cultural implements and a general in- 
crease in knowledge has made a host 
of good farmers. 

There has never been a time when 
cultivation was so skillful. If the 
poor cultivator can’t learn from his 
neighbors he can’t adopt the best cul- 
tivation. If there are poor cultivators 
it is not from want of object lessons 
in his own vicinity. The lessons in 
good farming can be taken anywhere. 
They originated with the farmers. 
Knapp said farming was seven-eighths 
business management and one-eighth 
science, He seems to have made lit- 
tle or no use of the one-eighth. The 
farmers who held out under the low 
prices long prevalent had business 
management. The problem now is 
to restore the soil. The only past 
safety was in wearing it out. 

Overproduction has always been 
with us. If the soil had all its orig- 


‘4@l ‘igor over-production would now 





stations in many states. It can not 
be effected at once. It must be pre- 
ceded by research work. An extreme- 
ly important factor in crop pro- 
duction is maintaining or restoring 
humus to the soil. We must learn to 
restore it or learn to do without it. 
The farmer’s knowledge on that point 
is defective. Restoring humus is 
a slow work and the efforts in that 
direction may easily fail. The best 
way of doing that needs to be taught, 
needs to be learned. The so-cailed 
Science has acquired enough skill to 
dodge that issue and is trying to call 
your attention off to the produce 
of one acre. The great rallying point 
is around and about one acre. The 
real heroes, the farmers who wore 
the soil out, get no praise. An army 
of unpaid laborers, an army of poor 
farmers, was what individual success 
cost. The poor farmers paid the cost 
of individual success by skill and mar- 
tyrdom to crop reduction. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Friends, 
hot, dry times these are with us here 
It is two weeks since we had a good 
shower. Water held out pretty well 
with us till lately we have had to dig 
for more water. There are sixteen 
head of cattle and eight head o* 
horses to be supplied. The rest of 
our farmer friends near here are do- 
ing the same thing, “hunting water.” 

We took quite a drive into the next 
county “just to see things” and crops 
in general, and everywhere the grass 
was parched dry and crops needing 
the rain, oh, so badly. We had always 
been told a good deal about our sister 
county (or neighbor county) being so 
much better than our own (Pendle- 
ton). However, the next day we took 
a drive in the opposite direction, 
which was to our old home place. We 
took a long walk over the farm and 
found right on this (our own old home 
farm) better looking corn and tobacco 
than we saw in our drive. 

Corn is more than twice as tall as 
ourselves, and tobacco coming to my 
shoulder. As high as 24 leaves to 
some of the plants. Crops were all well 
worked and must say our renter cer- 
tainly takes pride and interest in his 
growing crops. Part of this corn and 
tobacco is on bottom creek land. The 
alfalfa we found very short and mak- 
ing seed fast. Since we cut our first. 
alfalfa crop this time we have not had 
a good rain, only a few showers. In 
looking over the gardens we found 
our farmer brethrens’ not any better 
looking than ours. Fact is they looked 
worse. I Have been watering our to- 
matoes. This saved them so far 
from burning entirely away, have 
been well paid for my trouble in wa- 
tering the tomatoes, as we have all 
we need for our use, while I see some 
have only wishes. 

Much of corn will only make nub- 
bins. We cannot get nice large ears 
without rain. 

Milk check just came in. We are 
promised better pay for our milk be- 
ginning next month. 


Young growing cattle are looking 
well, as well as rest of our stock. 

To be sure our stock is eating 
sweet clover. Wish every farmer who 
has poor land would grow sweet clov- 
er. It helps out splendidly when oth- 
er grass is burned and dried out. 
Sweet clover is certainly a great 
plant. 

I am thinking, perhaps, many RU- 
RAL WORLD friends are also wishing 
to see that good, old-fashioned rain 
come and replenish the earth with 
drink. Nights are very hot and sultry 
now. What we all want just now is 
rain, rain, rain! Yours for prosperity 
and happiness. 

MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a:‘Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads are read by thousands and give re- 
No ad accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to acompany order. 


count as words. 
sults. 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


Initials and numbers 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—By single, middle- 
aged man; stock or dairy farm; salary or 
shares; references. For further particulars 
address G. B., care RURAL WORLD, 8t. 
Louis, Mo. 








HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Salesmen; best terms; out- 

fit free; cash weekly; expense "stock 
free. Something new for agents. Send 
ref. Boonville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 
Mo. 





WANTED —To sell Im- 

perial Self-heating Irons. Ironing on hot 
Summer day no longer a drudgery. Salary 
or commission. $15.00 to $20.00 per day prof- 
its. Write at once for territory. Imperial 
Sad Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn., P. O. Box 90. 


MEN OR WOMEN 








FARMS FOR SALE. 


FARM—1600-acre farm and stock ranch for 

sale at low price; land is rich, black 
sandy loam, nearly all level; ranch is stock- 
ed with fine cattie; will sell ranch and cat- 
tle together or will sell ranch alone. It is 
on main line of Rock Island R. R., and two 
miles from good shipping point; abundance 
of fine cold water, never failing; prospect 
for plenty of feed to winter 200 head of cat- 
tle. Would like to correspond with some- 
one interested and tell you more about this 
farm, and steck; prefer to correspond with 
parties who expect to buy, as I am going to 
make this a gilt-edged proposition to the 
right man. References if desired Address 
the owner, M. E, Dahmer, Meade 
County, Kansas. 


Missler, 





LAND—For sale, 500 acres Kentucky land; 

275 in bottom, nearly all cleared; 20 acres 
valley, balance rolling, covered with timber; 
price $30 per acre. John Bartee, Golden 
Pond, Ky. 





FARM, 160 ac., 100 in cul.; 
fourth cash; bal. on time; 
once. W. P. O’Brien, Fredericktown, 


FARM ‘FOR SALE—60 acres, good, level 

land, fenced with 3 wires; all in prairie 
hay; in Oklahoma, Mayes Co. Owner, C. H. 
Bowles, Barnett, Illinois. 


FARM FOR SALE—My farm of 252 acres 
in Daviess County, Mo.; well improved. 

For full information address: Owner, 

John L. Dillon, Hamilton, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—40 acres of good fertile land in 

the “—ilinois Fruit Belt.” Price, $45. De- 
scription and particulars for stamp. Address: 
Box 127, Galesburg, Ill. 


400-ACRE FARM FOR SALE—12 miles north 

of Florence, Ala., 2 miles from Cloverdale, 
Ala. Seven-room dwelling and two tenant- 
houses. Two-thirds of land cleared and 
fenced, balance in good timber. Four springs, 
one creek. Will make ideal stock farm. 
Price, $20.00 per acre, one-half eash. J. D. 
Weeden & Co., Florence, Ala. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—165-acre farm, 
50 acres open, balance in fine timber; good 

improvements; city income property pre- 

ferred. Address Box 65, Whiteside, Mo. 


ARKANSAS LAND FREE—500,000 acres va- 

cant Government land now open to settle- 
ment. Booklet with lists, laws, etc., 26c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. E. 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 


price $20; one- 
must sell at 
Mo. 


























FARMS WANTED. 


DADA OOOO 

WANTED—To hear from owner who has 
good farm for sale. Send description and 

price. Northwestern Business Agency, - 

neapolis, Minn. 








FARMS FOR EXCHANGE. 


WANTED—Automobile; will give farm, even 
_ up. W. P. O’Brien, Fredericktown, Mo. 


FARM FOR EXCHANGE—240 acres, well 

improved, stock and grain farm. Want 
smaller farm, not too far from Catholic 
Church. Box 67, Route 8, Lincoln, Mo. 











CLOVER SEED. 


ODO LOOM ewe 
MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August, 
September, again later in the season. Write 
Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Kyy 








ALFALFA SEED. 


FOR SALE—Good Alfalfa Seed, threshed 

from shock; has not been hot. Buy from 
the grower. For sample and prices write: 
D. R. Gorden, Abilene, Kansas. 








SEED CORN. 


CHEAP SEED CORN—As it is getting late 

in the season, and we still have about 75 
bushels of Johnson County White corn, 
selected when husking in November, we will 
make a special low price in order to sell it. 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single bushel; 
sacks free. This is the lowest price ever 
made on seed corn of equal quality. G D. 
Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





' 
POULTRY. 
ti titid 


PPP LD 
HARRISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 
TURE PLANS—Give every detail for build- 
ing correctly—The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Water Oats Sprouter (76c), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (60c), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 
Trap (35c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (25c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person 
in each community, all the above plans will 
be sent for $2.75. Address Intensive Poul- 
try Supply Co., David City, Nebraska. Har- 
rison’s volume, “Intensive Poultry Culture,” 
25 cts. Information on request. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
1 Farm eet $1 per setting 
RS. C. D. LYON, 
R. L Georgetown, Ohio. 








No. 
of 15. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo 


SHIP YOUR POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER. 

calves, lambs, wool, etc., to Harry M 
Shanks Com. Co., 816 N. Fourth st., 8t 
Louls. Refs.: International Bank. 











LIVE STOCK. 


BABB 
JERSEY CALF—$15.00 takes him; was 
dropped Aug. 12th; dam six per cent 
daughter of Goldie’s Best; registered, 
on crated; if taken on or before Sept. 

12th. L. E. Clement, Peirce City, Mo. 








MULES, 


Fh ee ee ee 
FOR SALE—50 head of yearling and 

suckling mules, good size and good 
colors. For further information and 
prices, write C. A. Brothers, Bethel, 
Kimball County, Nebraska. 








SWINE. 


LOBE BBM MOM OOOO 
DUROC JERSEYS—Extra good Duroc Jersey 

Boars and Gilts, also 8S. C. White Leghorn 
Cockerels. Attractive prices for early orders. 
Armstrong Bros., Arthur, Mo. 








SHEEP. 


PPO" 

RAM—aA splendid Dorset ram, three years 
old, out of Jo. E. Wing’s herd; a No. 1 

breeder; heavy-boned, well proportioned all 

over; can’t use him any longer; will sell 

him right; here is a bargain, C. N. Shelton, 

Crocker, Mo. 


COTSWOLD BUCKS FOR SALE—I have 

for sale some Cotswold bucks of 
good quality and at reasonable prices. 
Write your wants. Paul Woods, Car- 
linville, Ill. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Both 

sexes; yearlings and twos. Special prices. 
Write for particulars or come and see them. 
J. EB. Cramer, Sarcoxie, Mo. 














DOGS. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred foxhound 

pups; registered if desired. Apply 
to . J. Spencer, 215 Oakwood Ave- 
nue, Webster Groves, Mo. 








TO EXCHANGE 
BALL 


BB BABABARAARSMownwannwannweweaneeeeeeeeee 

TO EXCHANGE—Patented Cotton Picking 
Machine, past the experimental stage, for 

improved or unimproved land; §8. Mo. 

preferred. For particulars address P. O. Box 

65, Whiteside, Mo. 








HONEY FOR SALE. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, also in 
cans. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


a i ee i i ee eee 
Ore ts WHICH KEEP EGGS 

EERFECTLY for over a year are not eas- 
ms found; water-glass will not. Years of 
experiment have proved that eggs packed in 
our solution are in perfect condition for 
two or more years. Impossible when served 
with strictly fresh to detect the difference, 
poached or otherwise cooked; three harm- 
less ingredients used. Pack now for winter 
sales. Guaranteed formula 25c. Mrs. BD. 
A. Season, Kent, Ohio. 


NEW 19138 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
132-page book, “Free Government Land,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties. The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All about Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
Real Estate Tax Laws of each state, area in 
square miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion. Price 560 cents, 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
of ta tata subscription to Rural World for 








RURAL WORLD WANT ADS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
%18 N. Third St.. St. Louis. Mo. 











WANTED—To know how a mother can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano for 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Bilis G. Ballinger, 
™loyd, Va. 





“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 


No cats, poisons or traps needel. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
Sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. I will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex- 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
Bargain. Address Milton Boss, 4421 17th 
Ave., Rock Island. Illinois. 
FOR LADIES! No more Pimples or Black- 

heads. Send 25c for a Tested Prescription 
to woh. mise, 2330 Fend du Lac ave., Mil- 
waukee, 8. 








CENTRALIA FARMERS’ EQUITY 
UNION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: All farm- 
ers in vicinity of Centralia are urged 
to attend the Farmers’ Equity meet- 
ing Saturday, Sept. 6th, beginning at 
1:30 p. m. . Most of us will have to 
buy considerable feed, potatoes, etc., 
and we ought to buy together in car 
lots. Come to the meeting prepared 
to subscribe for at least one share of 
stock in an exchange at Centralia. 
You can then trade with yourself. 
and put the profits on your purchases 
into your own pocket. 

The meeting will be in The Miners’ 
Hall, over Merchants’ State Bank. Be 
there promptly at 1:30. Very truly. 

O. V. ANDERSON, Sec. 





AVALUABLE FORAGE OR SOILING 
CROP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: On al- 
most every farm there is more or less 
land which lies idle or runs to weeds 
the latter part of the season, which 
could be made to produce abundant 
crops of rape; and as this crop is 
ready to pasture under favorable con- 
ditions in six weeks from time of 
sowing, these waste plots can be 
made to pay a large profit. 

No better or more succulent pas- 
ture can be found for lambs, hogs, or 
young cattle, and a plot can be sown 
every few weeks from the first of 
April to the middle of September 
usually. 

We like the “Dwarf Essex” as it 
seems the best all around variety to 
grow, and as our object is to have 
the growth made as quickly as pos- 
sible that we may use it and also 
have it in fine condition, we must get 
the soil into good condit\on and be 
sure that it is fertile. 

Now about the fertilizer we use: 
With us, as with many others at this 
time of year, stable manure is scarce, 
but the commercial article is not un- 
reasonably expensive, and is so easily 
applied, and with it we have had such 
fine result—if the right kind is used 
—that we decided some years ago 
that we preferred it to stable manure, 
for the reason that the latter is apt 
to contain many weed seeds, and 
where a crop cannot be kept under 
the cultivator, the situation is trouble- 
some. 

If clover or alfalfa has _ recently 
been grown on the field, then itis not 
necessary to buy a fertilizer with ni- 
trogen as an ingredient. Contrary to 
the general belief that clay soils 
contain sufficient amounts of potash 
and phosphoric acid to serve the 
needs of plants, we found upon our 
own farm that while a part or the 
whole of one field seemed to contain 
these minerals in correct amounts or 
proportions, there were other parts or 
other fields just across the fence that 
were badly in need of one or both, 








ADVERTISING THAT 
BRINGS RESULT 


The following from an advep, 
tiser in our Want Columns aa 
plains itself: 


Union, Mo., Aug. 19, 1918 1 ‘a 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, | 
St. Louis, Mo.: sib: 

Gentlemen—You may disegp. 
tinue my advertisement of farm | 
for sale, asI have sold the farm, 
R. N. LEITCH. © 


—_———_y 

















i, 
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consequently we do not care to risk a 
loss, and therefore we obtain our peg 
yields when we apply both Phospho. 
rus and potash in forms that act im. 
mediately. 


When nitrogen- nition plants have 
not been grown on the field we jp. 
tend sowing to rape, we apply -a 
mixed fertilizer containing from 2 to 
3 per cent nitrogen, 5 per cent phos. 
phorus acid available and 7 per cent 
actual potash, and use about 400 Ibs, 
to the acre. 


The fertilizer, whether or not nitro 
gen is included, should be broadcast. 
ed before dragging the ground, 

If the seed is broadcasted, 3 to 4 
Ibs. per acre is enough. If drilled 2 
to 2% feet apart, use 2 to 3 Ibs, to 
the acre. If drilled, the ground 
should be cultivated two or three 
times before cutting. 

Upon a soil that is made rich a 
crop of 28 to 30 tons per aere of 
green forage is not uncommon. 

When the plants have made their 
maximum growth, they should be 
cut or they will become woody 
and unfit for feed. It is never used 
for hay, but in connection with grass 
makes a fine feed for dairy cows, and 
as with turnips or cabbage (to which 
family it belongs) the milk will te 
ceive no taint if fed direetly after 
milking. 

Stock should not be fed entirely 
upon rape, but alternately with grass 
and have free access to salt. 

Hogs relish the leaves greatly, and 
experiments show that a fine yield 
from one acre of rape equals about 
2700 lbs. of shorts and corn in feed- 
ing value for these animals. 

Kent, O. E. A. SEASON. 


———= 


VALLEY PARK NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We lave 
been waiting to write “we have had 
a good rain,” but cannot write that at 
present. The clouds roll up and then 
away again with only a few sprinkles. 
Down in the town they had a nite 
shower this week, but we did not get 
it; still the crops look well, for We 
have heavy dews. 

Wheat has been threshed some 
time and plowing for the next year’s 
crop has begun. We had plenty of 
summer apples, though not so may 
nor so nice as last year. The fall 
apples are falling off the trees badly. 
Peaches are wormy. We have had 
a hotter summer than last year. 

Eggs are scarce but are down @ 
20 cents; they were 25 cents. 

SALLIE. 





ONEIDA, ARK., NOTES. 


We are in receipt of a subseription 
from Howard Lewis, Oneida, Ark., who 


has been ill for some time. Mr. 
reports corn and cotton in fine eo 
dition, and that heavy rains 
done great good in his neigh 

We will be glad to hear from 
Lewis in the future regarding 
tions in his locality. 





Buying, selling, exchanging, one 


come within the scope of @ § 
at 1 cent a word. Try one. 





